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part or all of whose products are transported in interstate com- 
PAcE merce. That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 

IE ons cndicsnensoesnsmend shaneebad 457-460 to enable the President to begin the carrying out of this act. 
TOPICS OF INTEREST After a sharp debate in the Senate, the resolution was 

Froskar’eus tt faster ter a referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
can, Anglicans and Americans—A League of Senator Calder of New York, who started the debate, 
Son vats er a = wie 461-468 suggested an ultimatum or forty-eight hours to those who 
COMMUNICATIONS. .o0...cecccccceccceccces 468-469 own and those who operate the mines. If, he declared, at 
EDITORIALS the end of that time the strike was not settled, the Govern- 
The Seniority Question—The Catholic School ment should assume the control and operation of the fuel 
and True “ Amercianism ”—The Elimination of industry of the nation until the situation had cleared. The 
Conecience—The Fassia Play...........-.-- ae New York Senator stated that he had hitherto, both in 
cp ne Novels—The Monastery and out of Congress, opposed Government ownership 
Fool—Reviews—Books and Authors.......... 472-476 and deplored the day when the railroads and mines should 
SOCIOLOGY : vas ie be operated by the Government. But, he added, “ the time 
Catholic Tuberculosis Sanitariums............ 477-478 has arrived now, when the question of governmental 
ee + aie ail | edie 2 Ag 478-479 operation, control or ownership, in this emergency which 
NOTE AND COMMENT ooo cco ocuccccccccee 479-480 exists, has become an acute necessity, in order to prevent 

disease and death.” 











Chronicle 


Home News.—It was evident that by August 24, the 
coal strike problem had reached a crisis. Late in the after- 
noon of that day, Senator Cummings, Chairman of the 

The Coal Strike; Committee on Interstate Commerce 

Proposed made the statement on the floor of the 

Legislation Senate that President Harding had 
practically exhausted every constitutional power at his 
command in his efforts to settle the difficulty, that there 
seemed then to be no likelihood of the settlement of the 
anthracite strike, and that unless Congress acted with 
decision and promptitude, “ infinite hardships and infinite 
suffering ” would be the lot of millions of Americans dur- 
ing the coming winter. Immediately after the speech of 
Senator Cummings, which in a large measure was de- 
voted to a defense of the action of the President in the 
present crisis, Senator Walsh of Massachusetts intro- 
duced a joint resolution authorizing the President to take 
over the coal mines of the country and to operate them in 
the name of the Government and for the benefit of the 
consuming public. The text of the resolution of the 
Massachusetts Senator is as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States that the President of the United States be and 


is hereby authorized to take over and to operate in the name of 
the United States Government the coal mines of the country 
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On the same day, a bill declaring an emergency existing 
in the production of coal, setting up a Federal distribution 
agency. and extending the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant priority to the shipment of 
non-profiteering coal was introduced by Mr. Cummings, 
and like the resolution of Senator Walsh referred to the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. The Iowa Senator’s bill 
was evidently occasioned by the recent address to Con- 
gress of President Harding on the coal and rail strikes. 
It embodies a rough draft submitted to the President by 
Secretary Hoover on behalf of the Presidential Fuel 
Committee. The Cummings bill calls for an amendment 
to the Transportation act of 1920, giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority during the emergency 
to grant priority for an equitable distribution of coal ship- 
ments and to prevent the shipment of fuel between States 
at prices deemed unreasonably high. In effect, this pro- 
vision gives the Commission the power over persons 
engaged in interstate commerce that it already has over 
the railroads. The Federal fuel distribution agency is 
authorized to ascertain the fuel needs of the country and 
a fair price for coal. Its recommendation for the ship- 
ments of high-priced coal are to be carried out by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. For the enforcement of 
the act, the bill carries an appropriation of $250,000, and 
the President is authorized to declare by proclamation 
when the emergency ceases to exist, when the provisions 
of the bill shall no longer be enforced. 
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On August 25, there was another turn in the debate 
when Senator Edge of New Jersey introduced, first, an 
amendment to the Borah Fact Finding bill, and then as a 
separate measure, a bill giving to President Harding 
blanket authority to acquire title, by condemnation or 
otherwise, to any or all of the coal mines in the United 
States. The bill would appropriate whatever amount may 
be necessary to bring about Government operation or own- 
ership. The Edge bill, about the constitutionality of which 
the Senator from New Jersey himself was in doubt, and 
which Senator Borah contends violates some of the funda- 
mentals of the Constitution, asserts that Congress declares 
the existence of an emergency resulting from the eco- 
nomic and industrial condition in the production and dis- 
tribution of coal. The purpose of the bill is to provide 
for (1) the army, navy and militia of the United States; 
(2) the Government of the United States; (3) carrying 
the mails and maintaining the postal service and the postal 
offices; (4) the maintenance of commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes, the territories and possessions of the United States ; 
(5) the execution of the laws of the United States; (6) 
the welfare and safety of the people of the United States. 
Such moneys are appropriated as are necessary to 
make just compensation for property taken, and to carry 
out the provisions of the bill. 

These proposed legislative measures showed what was 
thought in the Senate of the situation. A later announce- 
ment of Senator Cummings, after a conference with the 
President, that he would introduce legislation empowering 
the President to take over the anthracite mines and the 
railroads incapable of maintaining adequate service, if 
the strikes were not settled, still further emphasized the 
gravity of the crisis. It developed later that the Presi- 
dent had not reached the conclusion that as yet a national 
emergency existed which justified the drastic measures 
mentioned in the plans submitted to the Senate. Yet it is 
a fact that he does want power to control the railroads 
and the hard coal mines should the present conditions con- 
tinue and public necessity demand prompt and vigorous 
action by the Federal Government. 


Austria.—The conditions existing in Austria are des- 
perate in the extreme. The country is in such a state of 
collapse that the Chancellor has been obliged to appeal to 


neighboring States for aid. During 
State of the week he visited Prague, Berlin and 
Collapse Verona in turn. On August 22 the 


Austrian foreign office issued a communique on the 
August twenty-first conference between Chancellor Seipel 
and Premier Benes of Czecho-Slavakia. The problems 
discussed were formulated as follows: 

First, whether there was a chance of an examination of the 
Austrian question by the League of Nations “at the twelfth 


hour ” which would yield pledges for funds necessary for Austria 
to survive, and, second, whether Austria should tread a new 
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path and seek to enter into political and economic partnership 
with one or another of her neighbors or allied groups. 

Benes suggested that the appeal to the League be 
made. Meanwhile, Italy has taken alarm, for fear that 
Austria will join either Germany or the Little Entente. 
Union with Germany would make that country Italy’s 
neighbor, with a 200-mile frontier, reaching to a spot 
within sixty miles of the Adriatic. Germany would also 
become Hungary’s neighbor and would be within easy 
reach of the Balkan States, an embarrassing problem 
for Italy. On the other hand, if Austria were to throw 
in her lot, with either jugoslavia or Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy, in case of war with any of these last named States, 
would face an enemy numbering 37,000,000, for Jugo- 
slavia and Czecho-Slovakia have just concluded a mili- 
tary alliance. Italy will, therefore, help Austria only 
on condition that the latter country maintains her autonomy 
and territorial integrity. Meantime the people of Austria 
are restless. The Tirol is anxious to join Bavaria, and 
there are rumors that Jugoslavia is not adverse to the 
occupation of Southern Austria, especially Styria, while 
Czecho-Slovakia is quite partial to Upper Austria. 


France.—After the general review of the forces which 
he sees contributing to the revival of Catholic doctrine 
and practise, Father Doncoeur of the Paris Etudes begins 
to analyze, as far as as that is possible, 
the soul itself of his countrymen. A 
difficult task, he admits, but only when 
that is known, he says, will it be possible to get at the 
source and the “ raison d’étre” of the various movements 
whose external manifestations he described in the preced- 
ing studies. According to him, the life of the faithful 
Catholics of France has become more interior and super- 
natural. The persecutions they had to undergo as well as 
the sacrifices they had to make, are undoubtedly important 
factors in this deepening of their spiritual life. When in 
order to profess and practise one’s religion, suffering be- 
comes a duty and a necessity, men love that religion more, 
and its obligations are taken more seriously. The war un- 
doubtedly made the good Catholic more fervent. That 
fervor may be detected in many ways. 

It is revealed by a deeper devotion to the Blessed Eu- 
charist. During the last years, daily Communion and the 
early Communion of the children considerably intensified 
the spiritual life of Catholics. City parishes counting as 
many as 10,000 monthly Communions are not rare. The 
Childrens’ Eucharistic Crusade, organized by Father Bes- 
siéres, whose official bulletin is the Hostia, may be said 
to be working miracles in the souls of the young, even in 
surroundings that are most unfavorable, as in the. State 
schools and lycées. Besides this growing devotion to the 
Eucharist, there is everywhere to be found clearer under- 
standing of the liturgy of the Church, and a finer relish for 
its beauties. This increasing understanding and relish, 
while recalling the present generation back to the authentic 


Growth of the 
Interior Life 
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sources of Catholic life, powerfully contributed to 
strengthen it. Gregorian chant is more popular, while at 
the same time, books whose purpose is to give a clear and 
simple exposition of Catholic liturgy, met with extraordi- 
nary success. Reviews such as Les Questions Liturgtques 
et Paroissialse and Le Bulletin Liturgique et Paroissial, 
although published in Belgium, are more widely read in 
France than in Belgium itself. Works like Les Legons 
sur la Messe of Mgr. Batiffol, similar books by Dom 
Vandeur, and more especially the admirable translations 
of the “Sunday Missal” (Louvain) and of the Daily 
Missal (Bruges), which in less than a year reached the 
number of 80,000 copies, introduced into the life of the 
fervent Catholic a solid basis of dogma and tradition. 

All this resulted in a growing attraction to the interior 
life which is daily becoming stronger. Especially marked 
is the trend towards a life of penance, reparation and con- 
templation. Never were the communities of religious 
women, which are specially dedicated to this kind of life 
so popular, so fashionable, if that word can be used. Yet 
it is surely not fashion or fad that is winning so many to 
the cloister. When it is remembered that it is the Carmel- 
ites and the Poor Clares, that those who feel themselves 
called to this high state of perfection enter, it becomes evi- 
dent that only the purest and most unselfish love of God 
can be the impelling motive of such a vocation. For He 
alone can give the strength necessary to lead such an 
austere and mortified life as is led by the Carmelite nuns, 
who in the 125 Carmelite monasteries of France, are try- 
ing to imitate the virtues of the Little Flower. 

In the world, hundreds of the women of France lead lives 
worthy in every way of the cloister. A singular proof of 
the deepening of the interior life in the hearts of many 
fervent Catholics is found in the fact that books on mystic 
theology, asceticism, and the Saints are eagerly read by in- 
creasing numbers. Among the books most popular may be 
mentioned Madame Sainte-Marie-Perrin’s “ Life of St. 
Colette,” René Bazin’s “ Life of Father de Foucauld,” 
Fliche’s “ Life of St. Gregory VII.” Classical spiritual 
masterpieces have been translated and reedited, among 
these, the spiritual treatises of St. Antoninus, Archbishop 
of Florence, the works of Ruysbroeck, the monumental 
correspondence of St. Vincent de Paul, countless editions 
and reprints relative to the “ Spiritual Exercises” of St. 
Ignatius, the volumes of Father Pourrat which give a com- 
prehensive glance at the history of Christian asceticism. 
And these works which at first sight seem calculated to 
reach only a very small number of readers, are in reality to 
be found penetrating into the most unsuspected quarters. 


Germany.—Under date of August 26, Associated 
Press reports state that Premier Poincaré rejected the 
eleventh hour guarantee offered by the German Gov- 
ernment. In consequence, independent 
measures by France against Germany 
seemed assured after the failure of 
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the Reparation Mission to obtain in Berlin the basis 
‘of a compromise acceptable to France. In well-informed 
French circles, it is not considered unlikely that the Rep- 
aration Commission will grant a moratorium for the 
rest of the year, with the final German proposals as an 
additional guarantee. These proposals provided for a 
contract between the German Government and the big- 
gest German industrialists, among the latter Hugo Stinnes, 
for delivery, during the period of a moratorium, of 
products of the Ruhr mines and wood from the State 
forests. German industry would guarantee faithful 
delivery and penalties would be enforced against the in- 
dustrialists in case the contracts were not observed. 
M. Poincaré rejected the plan, August 26, after a con- 
ference with M. Dubois, the French chairman of the 
Commission, and M. Mauclére. His opposition to the 
scheme is attributable, so it is claimed, to the fact that 
he thought it made the great German industrialists more 
prominent and of more importance than the German 
Government itself, and since the business element in 
Germany is in a position to dictate its terms and its 
policy to the Government, refusal to stand by the terms 
of the contract would leave the German Government 
uelpless and France would be no better off than before. 

Up to a late moment in the negotiations, the British 
had been sanguine in their hopes that some way might 
be found out of the impasse. But their optimism was 
succeeded by gloom, when it was announced that the 
French Premier had refused to accept the latest Ger- 
man proposals. The British are generally inclined to 
believe that these last proposals from Germany fairly 
meet M. Poincaré’s demand for the German mines and 
forests by actually giving France the products of these 
natural resources, without handing the district over to 
her political control. The British contend that under 
the present conditions, when passion on both sides runs 
so high, the district in possession of France would only 
add chaos to the already existing critical situation. 

Sir John Bradbury authorized the publication by the 
the Associated Press of a statement to the effect that 
he was satisfied that the German Government was mak- 
ing a serious effort to meet the views of the French 
Government, in so far as the present conditions in Ger- 
many permitted, and that he was strongly of the opinion 
that the French Government should try and meet the 
German Government half way. He further informed 
the Commission that the German financial situation is 
desperate and that social order in Germany is seriously 
threatened. Other members of the Commission agreed 
with the last statements of Sir John Bradbury, among 
them the French delegate, M. Mauclére. Sir John Brad- 
bury recommended to the Commission that a moratorium 
in cash payments be granted, until Germany stabilized 
the mark and balanced her budget. The French, how- 
ever, opposed this recommendation. The British are of 
the opinion that a moratorium can only act as a bridge 
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until the whole question is reopened at the projected 
November conference on Allied debts and indemnities. 
They are making every effort to avoid a direct vote and 
subsequent action by the Commission, because they feel 
that any such repressive measure as the occupation of 
the Ruhr district by France would only hasten the 
collapse of Germany, while it could bring no cash for 
France. On the other hand, the French Government is 
convinced that Germany can find 150,000,000 gold marks 
for the August, September and October payments. On 
August 27, the Reparation Commission decided that one 
more chance should be given to the German Govern- 
ment to present its case, and in consequence an invitation 
was dispatched from Paris to Berlin, asking that it send 
representatives to appear before the Commission on 
August 30 and state their case. These representatives 
will in all probability be Dr. Hermes, Finance Minister, 
and Herr Bergman, Technical Adviser of the Ministry. 


Ireland.—On August 22, the trials of unfortunate Ire- 
land were much increased by the death of Michael Col- 
lins, who was killed, not far from Cork. The details of 
the great tragedy were best described 
by one of his companions in these 
words: 


The Death of 
Collins 


The car in which Collins was riding ran into an ambuscade. 
There were at least 250 of them in the ambushing party against 
twelve of us. We had not gone more than 400 yards from the 
village when from both sides we caught the deadly fire of the 
machine guns. The driver of Collins’ car wanted to go ahead 
at full speed, but Collins ordered him to stop and took command 
of the situation. He directed our fire against the irregulars. 
For nearly an hour two machine guns kept up an incessant fire, 
but up to then no one was hurt, and it began to look as if the 
irregulars were going to scatter. 

It was during a lull in the fire of the attackers that Mick no- 
ticed a sniper creeping on his hands and knees some distance 
down the road behind him. Mick immediately went a dozen 
yards in that direction with the intention of stopping any further 
encircling movement. At that time, heavy firing swept the road 
from both sides. The gun in the whippet car behind Mick’s open 
car had jammed and our fire had lessened. 

The sudden burst of fire from the sides of the road caused 
Collins to turn around and a few seconds later he lay dying. 
But as he lay there he kept shouting words of encouragement 
to the men to go on and not mind him. Immediately the cry 
arose: “Collins is shot” and the men rushed to his side. Although 
bleeding terribly and in great pain he lived for fifteen minutes 
and continued to fire his revolver to the end. 


Naturally the death of the leader of the Nationalist 
army has caused much comment throughout the world. 
Amongst those who have condemned the Republicans for 
their act are Cardinal Logue, Archbishops Mannix and 
Curley and several prominent laymen in Ireland, England 
and the United States. As yet it is too soon to say what 
effect the death of Collins will have on Ireland’s future 
policy. At this date the Free Staters are more deter- 
mined than ever to carry on their cause to victory. Mean- 
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time Ireland is suffering from economic pressure, espe- 
cially in the West and Southwest where much destruction 
has been wrought. 


Uruguay.—Writing in the mid-summer number of 
Razon y Fe, C. Bayle gives a rapid summary of religious 
conditions in Latin America. The picture he draws of the 

Republic of Uruguay, with documents 


Dark Religious +, hand to support his statements, is 
Cutigsh not one to fill Catholics with en- 
thusiasm. In contradiction to Argentina, Chile, Peru and 


Colombia where the Catholic Church is the State religion, 
in Uruguay, the “ official apostasy of the Government 
from the Church is complete,” “ For the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment,” writes C. Bayle, “ neither God, nor the Catholic 
Church exists.” Yet if any country has the duty 
of showing gratitude to God who has in a providential 
manner watched over it, and to the Catholic Church, 
that country is Uruguay. Uruguay owes its foundation 
to Catholic missionaries, who were the first to settle and 
civilize it. More than once, Catholic missionaries pre- 
vented the “ parent cell of the nation,” the old colony of 
Sacramento, from being absorbed by its ambitious neigh- 
bor, Brazil. 

When in 1917 the Uruguayan Government finally made 
a total break between Church and State, the Uruguayan 
Catholics generously supplied the funds withdrawn from 
their churches and schools. This very summer they made 
a ringing protest against the outrage committed on 
the person of Archbishop Aragone of Montevideo, who, 
while at the altar, was dangerously wounded by a fanatic. 
In fact the outrage has had one favorable result in the 
wave of indignation against it throughout the country, 
where it is becoming evident that the fruits of irreligion 
and of religious indifference are slowly bringing about 
social and political disintegration. Catholic Uruguayans 
as well as the majority of almost every country in Latin 
America, with a few notorious exceptions, are shocked 
by the freedom of divorce granted by the new Uruguayan 
Constitution. A beginning had unfortunately been made 
as far back as 1885 and then again in 1907, 1910 and 
1913. By more recent legislation, almost all restrictions 
and regulation of divorce were done away with. Divorce 
can now be had almost for the asking. According to 
information sent to the Osservatore Romano, so fre- 
quent have divorces become, that the civil authorities are 
alarmed. Although the Spanish-American does not al- 
ways square his practise with his faith, the plague of 
divorce has not made such inroads in South America as 
in other countries. But in the laxity of its divorce laws 
and the way in which it even fosters divorce openly, un- 
der the false pretext of remedying ill-assorted unions, the 
Uruguayan Government has caused something of a 
scandal among peoples, who in spite of many evils, still 
honor family life. Irreligious schools are another of the 
plagues inflicted upon the unhappy country. 
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The Prospects of Southeastern Europe 


EuGENE WEARE 


Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


HE Trianon Treaty took away from Hungary about 

two-thirds of her former territory, three-fourths 

of her people, the bulk of her wealth and natural 
resources, and surrounded her with three or four enemy 
States, all staggeringly nationalistic and full to the brim 
with fear and hatred. The once powerful army of the 
Magyars is no more. Just now there are in Hungary 
fewer soldiers than it would take to quell a fair-sized riot 
in New York, while all around her, in Rumania, Serbia 
and Czecho-Slovakia, there are soldiers by the million 
whose chief purpose in life appears to be to preserve a 
semblance of peace among the several races of people who 
have recently attained to free, absolute and complete in- 
dependence. This is not a very favorable reflection upon 
the character of these Southeastern Europeans. -Accord- 
ing to the theory put forth by Mr. Wilson and his con- 
freres at Versailles, these people, for the first time in many 
centuries have been given a chance to throw off the “ yoke 
of Magyar oppression ;” they may now “ breathe the air 
of liberty,” though this breathing is done to the rhythm of 
ceaseless marching, back and forth, of armed soldiers. 
It is a strange liberty, indeed, which has to be forced upon 
a people by the sharp-pointed bayonets of the Rumanian 
soldiers. 

Unless all my observations are faulty, it is a liberty 
which will be short-lived. After having studied the situa- 
tion in Southeastern Europe for the better part of a year, 
listening first to one, then to other of the several 
factions which have to do with the matter, I take it that 
the sooner this particular kind of liberty is suppressed, 
the sooner will these several races of people get back to 
earth and to some sort of decency and order. Liberty, 
genuine liberty, and freedom are very precious things for 
a nation or a race to have, but starvation, riot, bloodshed 
and tyranny, masquerading as liberty, make up a hideous 
monstrosity which is certain to spell ruin even to so glor- 
ious a civilization as that which rretends to emanate from 
Prague. If there is one thing upon which all sensible men 
in Europe are agreed it is this: The Versailles Treaty, 
the Trianon Treaty, the St. Germain Treaty and all other 
treaties, agreements and documents which followed as a 
result of the Conference at Paris in 1918 and 1919 must 
be scrapped, and the sooner the better. There will be, 
there can be, no peace, order, prosperity or advancement 
just so long as men have to be forced to accept liberty. 
And, to paraphrase an old saying, ““ When hunger comes 
in through the door, love of freedom flies out the win- 
dow.” 

The trouble with all these treaties and agreements seems 


to be economic. If the newly created States of South- 
eastern Europe were economically sound, self-supporting 
and self-sufficient, or even nearly so, within their own 
boundaries, there would not be the stagnation and chaos 
which now engulfs them. Unfortunately, such is not 
the case. Each of these new States is economically de- 
pendent, one upon the other. With the possible exception 
of Poland, not one of the States which were carved out 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy is competent 
to stand upon its own feet. Politicians who pose as 
statesmen will tell you that the defect due to this lack of 
economic independence may be made up by the promulga- 
tion of commercial treaties between the several States and 
the idea seems to be good until you get to know something 
of the character of these same statesmen. My own im- 
pression of several gentlemen high in the seats of the 
mighty in Czecho-Slovakia, “Greater Rumania” and 
Serbia is that they are drunk with the wine of national- 
ism, and blind to anything which even smacks of com- 
promise. I can understand their viewpoint and even 
sympathize with it, but there stand the inevitable facts, 
the economic facts, of the problem. To me it seems that 
there are but two roads open to the people of the Seces- 
sion States. One is the road of complete, absolute, free 
nationality, sovereignty and unity. This leads to economic 
chaos and to all those disorders which follow when 
hungry men and women take to solving their own problems 
in their own way. This is the path along which all these 
States have been treading since the summer of 1919. 
True it is that wiser heads among them have counseled a 
give-and-take attitude, only to be told that compromise is 
in opposition to national ideals and so is considered 
treason. Thus it is that we have huge armies, stagger- 
ingly high taxation, industrial stagnation, worthless cur- 
rency, nations in pawn, hunger, suffering, murder. 
Against these, of course, we have nations of free Czechs, 
free Slovaks, free Rumanians, free Serbs, free Croats, 
free Slovenes and even free Austrians and Hungarians. 
It is, indeed, true that freedom has its price. 

The path which leads to economic stability is strewn 
with compromises. There is, there must be, compromises 
with national sovereignty, and even national freedom. It 
is regrettable but it is the fact, nevertheless. If success 
is ever to be brought about all nationals must give way a 
portion of all those admirable things which are so near 
and dear to their national hearts. They must give way 
to the common cause by which economic enterprise and 
advancement may be maintained. There must be some 
sort of an agreement by which all the several States may 
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get together again in a sort of confederation, not neces- 
sarily an Austrian or a Hungarian confederation, but 
something like the old combination over which the smil- 
ing Francis Joseph once presided. Customs barriers must 
be leveled to the ground, huge armies disbanded and their 
officers and men put to constructive work. The talk of 
nationalism must be softer and all national assets must 
be thrown into a common fund out of which may come 
the money sufficient to start anew along sound economic 
lines, irrespective of any racial likes or dislikes. Certain 
European statesmen who have occupied a place in the 
public eye during the past three or four years must retire 
from view and discontinue their ranting about the age-old 
tyranny of the Austrians or the thousand-year old title of 
the Rumanians to Transylvania. I know this will be hard 
because it is a far and a mighty pleasant cry from the 
drudgery of a classroom at the University of Prague, 
with a mere pittance, to the presidential palace, once the 
abode of kings, but it must be done. If liberty has its 
price, so, too, has common sense. We need most today 
ordinary men of common sense with courage to do more 
than face the cannon’s mouth. We want men who can 
look at the situation in a common-sense fashion, without 
fear or favor, and then say: “ This is the right thing to do 
and we shall do it.” 

Sad to relate, the time has not yet come when this 
courageous attitude may be taken by any man in South- 
eastern Europe. He who would dare suggest such a way 
out of the difficulty would be drawn and quartered within 
the hour, not, possibly, by the people, but surely by the 
statesmen and the politicians. It is not at all unlikely 
that before the Southeastern Europeans may start on the 
way to peace, order and prosperity there will have to be 
bloodshed just as there now is in Ireland. Of course, 
nothing will be gained by this except, possibly, the con- 
viction that the way lies through peace and not through 
war. Bloodshed must come. Many people in Southeast- 
ern Europe and even in Germany and Poland have great 
faith and greater hopes in the efficacy of revolution. They 
will have to try it before they are convinced of their error. 
And herein lies the hope of the Hungarians. There will be 
no bloodshed, no revolution in Hungary. While the others 
are shooting and stabbing and dynamiting, the Magyars 
will be calm, careful and cautious and, when the proper 
time comes, their statesmen will appear on the scene and 
talk common sense. They may be successful. 

The Hungarians have no faith in the League of Nations 
as it is now constituted and they realize the sheer folly of 
trying to talk sense with a lot of hysterical neighbors. So 
it is that they bide their time. In the meanwhile they are 
as busy as a hive of bees, working, watching, writing, talk- 
ing, preaching, day in and day out, at every possible oppor- 
tunity, all in preparation for the eventful day when the 
great smash comes. Theirs is an experiment in interna- 
tional psychology. They have anticipated every possible 
eventuality and have prepared a way to meet it. On paper, 
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it looks very promising, not only for Hungary but for all 
the Secession States. There is one point, however, on 
which they have yet entirely to agree. The final 
smash may be delayed a year or two or even three in 
which case, the smash, when it does come, will leave noth- 
ing behind it on which to begin reconstruction. In such 
an event there will be but a continued orgy of bloodshed 
and then the total destruction of all European civilization. 
On the whole, it must be said that the general outlook in 
Europe is not very helpful for the Hungarians or for any- 
body else. It may be, of course, that in the Providence of 
God, these several peoples may yet see the light and, if 
they do, it will be only because of a special intervention 
of Divine Grace. Left to themselves, they are lost, hope- 
lessly, irretrievably. Budapest. 


The Prophet and the Jester in 
Chesterton 


Mytes CoNNOLLY 


HERE are two different people in Chesterton, the 

prophet and the jester, the poet and the wag, and 
yet so interwoven, or rather, so interfused, as to be 
indistinguishable. The combination is unique, inimitable, 
a singular accomplishment of creation. On occasions he 
is at one and the same time so startlingly jocose and wist- 
ful, so aggressive and yet so meek, as to be almost in- 
credible. I have my own explanation. I believe truth is 
most always paradoxical to mortals. [| think that Chester- 
ton has been thinking so closely to the truth for so long 
that he has been slowly transformed to resemble what he 
does gaze upon. Today he would make an excellent, 
though rather large, sacred-profane gargoyle for one of 
his beloved cathedrals. And, once in position, a host of 
minor critics would leap up to label him a paradox. 

The other day I ran across an up-to-the-minute youth 
who spoke of “ the late Gilbert Chesterton,” a trick in the 
current mode that reminds one of my trade, where the 
obituary of a famous man is written before his death. 
Such remarks startle one for the moment, and stir up the 
old question of literary merit. In these days when every 
third man is a magazinist or a scenario writer the only 
sure way of settling whether or not fame is enduring is to 
wait, and let the fame endure. Perhaps Chesterton will 
have a prominent place when the history of the age is 
written. It is certain that some of his short sketches are 
unique accomplishments in essay writing and for many are 
much more delightful than anything of Hazlitt or Lamb. 
They deserve a generous share of longevity. A Boswell, 
I believe, would make him immortal. 

But suppose he is the “ late Gilbert Chesterton ”—which 
he is not—what of it? He has done his work well He 
can lay down his pen with the satisfaction of the suldier 
who hangs up his musket after a long campaign. Chester- 
ton has fought for the things he loves. He has fought 
valiantly and persistently. With a genius that devoted 
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to iconoclastic ridicule or pure entertainment would have 
brought the world to his feet, he was content to fight for 
ideas that clever men smirked at, to declare for homely 
truth in a world of attractive and fashionable disbelief. 
He never forsook the experience of a sturdy past for 
facile dreams of a non-existent future. “ The next age 
is blank,” he once wrote, “ and I can paint it in my favor- 
ite color. It requires real courage to face the past. 
.’ To those who said the Christian ideal had been 
tried and found wanting, he replied it had been found dif- 
ficult and left untried. ‘It is always simple to fall,” he 
argued, “there are always an infinity of angles at which 
one falls: only one at which one stands.” He had the 
courage, to use his own words about another, to speak 
truisms and maintain they were true. Materialistic evo- 
lution as a complete system of thought he considered a 
chain as strong as its missing link. “If man is not an 
image of God,” he told the new theologians, “then he is 
a disease of the dust. If it is not true that a Divine being 
fell, then we can only say that one of the animals went 
entirely off his head.” Petty cynics, esthetes, and in- 
tellectual libertines received no mercy from his pen. The 
glory of the commonplace, the splendor of domesticity 
and plain virtue, the reality of the Christ and the 
Saints, moved him as music to his prolific work. One 
feels that the noblest of those Crusaders, whose honor he 
cherishes and for whom he has received many a jibe, would 
have been proud to have him numbered among them. 
He has fought a good fight for the remembrance of God 
and the high destiny of man. May he fight on. 
In his dedication to “The Man Who Was Thursday,” 
he writes to Hillaire Belloc: 


A Cloud was on the mind of men, and wailing went the weather. 
Yes, a sick cloud upon the soul when we were boys together. 
Science announced nonentity and art admired decay; 

The world was old and ended: but you and I were gay.... 
Children we were—our forts of sand were even as weak as we, 
High as they went we piled them up to break that bitter sea. 
Fools as we were in motley, all jangled and absurd, 

When all church bells were silent, our cap and bells were heard. 


Years after, when Chesterton was no longer a boy, 
there still remained a cloud on the mind of men, and still 
his cap was seen and his bells were heard. Science had 
changed somewhat. Weary of popularity it withdrew to 
more privacy, leaving Huxley, Spencer, and fellow 
ancients to supply profundities to Arthur Brisbane and 
other widely known philosophers. Art, too, had changed 
a bit. It no longer admired decay. It shook off its 
languor and set itself busily about admiring nothing. 
Young men opening their eyes to the world of current 
thought had no interest in Bradlaugh or Ingersoll. Wilde 
was a dark fellow who had worn sunflowers and matched 
epigrams with a painter named Whistler. Even Nietzsche 
was a Teutonic big-boss whom the war had killed as com- 
pletely as time had killed Renan. Nobody knew any- 
thing in particular and nobody cared. Shaw was repeat- 
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ing himself. Einstein was as comprehensible as Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle chasing fairies. 
George Moore was the only one of his admirers who had 
not succumbed to sleeping sickness. Hardy, turned poet, 
was spoken of by grey-haired book-reviewers with the 
intimacy usually reserved for the dead. All in all, it was 
a strange world that young men rubbed their eyes at, 
with Wells writing pre-historic history for school teachers 
of the future, and Kipling occupied (as far as can be dis- 
covered) autographing copies of “ Kim.” 

The young man on the rim of speculation looked about 
and saw nothing. He blindly bumped into Anatole France 
saying nothing gently and pleasantly to a wide audience. 
He found Mencken over here shouting the same at the 
top of his voice in the manner of the Chautauqua he 
deprecates. He discovered Huneker versatilely shooting 
off flamboyant superficialities like a pin-wheel at the 
fireworks. Everybody was much cleverer than the clever 
folk of the past, and much more interesting. Every- 
where was nothing varied endlessly, varied rapidly, like 
one vast pyrotechnic upheaval. There was nothing worth 
thinking about; there was nothing worth knowing; there 
was nothing really worth doing. Artistic agnosticism was 
the acme of accomplishment. And as for living life, a 
disinterested smile, a caustic eye, a shrug . . . enough. 
Perhaps, if we believe our dreams (to paraphrase Cabell) 
our dreams will come true. And that would be fortunate 
or unfortunate or, possibly, neither. And what of it? 

Such was the attitude of current thought. Such it is at 
present, for that matter, if you add the quips and fancies 
of a few precocious disciples who have recently joined the 
cast. And such was the attitude met with by eager young 
men. Some fell for the comfortability of incoherency and 
unrestraint, for the glitter of clever company, for the ex- 
quisite charm ot novelty, for the nonchalant preciosity 
of the intelligensta. Some became a little muddled, gave 
it up, and found contentment in writing ads and selling 
insurance. And some, the some whose hearts were right, 
who felt a little sadiy that their big brothers were not play- 
ing fair, who yearned for something steadfast and beauti- 
ful and worth loving, sat down with their heads in their 
hands and wondered. . . . 

Of the last mentioned there were a few, I know, who 
discovered a jovial gentleman, Gilbert K. Chesterton. Per- 
haps it was “Orthodoxy” they happened upon, or his 
ballads, or “ Heretics,” or “ George Bernard Shaw,” or 
“ The Flying Inn.” Whatever they began with intrigued 
them into more. They found a manfulness and jollity 
and militancy that were as fascinating as they were rare. 
They discovered that seriousness on a few things allowed 
whole-hearted gayety on all the rest. They discovered 
that a man must climb to a well-established pinnacle be- 
fore he can safely view the world, that a universe of rela- 
tivities is a mad jumble unless you have a determined point 
of view, after which it may become a kaleidescopic ex- 
travaganza or a momentous drama, a magnificent spectacle 
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or a religious ceremony, or all in one, according to the 
point of view. They saw that license of thought, while 
it might or might not be cowardly, was certainly vain. 
They began to grow in affection for elemental things and 
in enthusiasm for life. Very inartistically, they became 
excited and reveled in it. Very vulgarly, they wanted to 
be gay. And for the first time in their young lives they 
sat up sensibly and said: a desire for happiness is common, 
a desire to love whole-heartedly is common, a desire to 
fight for what one loves is common, let the intelligensta 
snicker and smirk and twist its clever phrases, we will live 
the truisms (though they are heavy and old and unsportive 
in print), we will do what is common. They did. And I 
feel quite sure that the intelligensia has afforded them 
more entertainment than dear old maid pollyannas ever 
afforded. Like the hero of “ The Ball and the Cross” 
they can cry out: “To me this whole strange world is 
homely, because in the heart of it there is a home; to me 
this cruel world is kindly because higher than the heavens 
there is something more human than humanity. If a man 
must not fight for this, may he fight for anything?” 

Should you ask these young men if Chesterton is an 
artist, they would reply that they did not know. But 
they would tell you that he is worth more than a thousand 
artists to them. And should you insist that he is only a 
jester, they would point out to you that his cap and bells 
were heard. And should you ask them why they loved 
him, they would reply in the words he wrote of Shaw: 
“That when the spirit who denies besieged the last 
citadel, blaspheming life itself, there were some, there was 
one especially, whose voice was heard and whose spear 
was never broken.” 


American Anglicans and Americanists 
Henry E. O’Keerre, C. S. P. 


NDER our present form of government it is un- 
meaning to speak of a national cathedral. The 
movement of the American Anglicans, to build what they 
call a national cathedral at Washington is an attitude 
worthy of brief consideration. In what possible manner 
could such a cathedral be national? By what rule would 
its national character be measured? It could not be 
determined by a majority of members in its own denomi- 
nation nor by the dominance of any particular race or 
nationality because the very idea is in violation not only 
of the law but away from the temper of the American 
system. Such a notion is not only impractical but un- 
American. The complete and fixed separation of Church 
and State knocks the whole idea into a cocked hat. Of 
course nothing will come of such a scheme. If the build- 
ing is ever constructed it will be quite like other churches, 
doing its work for good in its own way. 
What is to be noted however is the fact that the idea 
of a national cathedral in Washington is in direct opposi- 
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tion to the approved law and established tradition of the 
American Government. Now how can one account for 
such an idea taking hold of sincere and intelligent Angli- 
can Americans? Doubtless it is a relic of the English 
antecedents still clinging to the American Anglican Church. 

The admiration and reverence for what Matthew Arnold 
called the most natural and national institution, the Church 
of England, still lingers in the hearts of those who are 
devout children of the younger branch of the English 
Church in the country. But American Anglicans must 
remember that the fundamental Constitution of the Church 
of England is not and can never be the same as that of the 
Anglican Church in America. The root-cause of this is 
not only in the structure of the American Anglican Church 
but in the very nature of the constitution of the Repub- 
lic. This latter principle is not only the creation but the 
continuous expression of the wish of the American people. 

In England the Crown remotely at least governs the 
operations of the Established Church, but anyone who 
observes the subject closely will conclude that the rela- 
tionship is growing more widely apart with the progress 
of time. Indeed in the State the tendency is not to in- 
terfere, and if Manning had lived to this day there 
would probably have been no Gorham decision to break 
his heart. In fact at present the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is constantly exercising the principle of non-inter- 
ferance in canonical cases of discipline, not so long ago, for 
instance, and notably, in the challenge thrown down by 
the Rev. Mr. Major, whom the Archbishop, with the 
complaisant Bishop of Oxford whose doctrinal degeneracy 
is so outrageous, and all the Bishops are powerless to 
define or discipline. Yet Mr, Major when asked by the 
pious and faithful contingent to secede because he has 
been charged with heresy defends himself by asserting 
that what the Catholic Church has taught for eighteen 
centuries on the Resurrection “leading English theolo- 
gians have openly or tacitly abandoned.” Yet the 
theologians to whom the Bishop of Oxford referred the 
charge answered that there was no case; the Bishop re- 
fused to act, on the ground that Mr. Major’s view did 
not conflict with what Holy Scripture revealed; and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has refused to interfere. 

Now if the principle of nationalism has broken down 
in the Church of England which has a certain prestige, 
power, wealth, sentiment and all the ancient and stolen 
glories of Canterbury, Ely, Durham and York, what in 
the world will become of the American Anglican Church, 
if it should waste its forces struggling to become the 
American National Church? It would perish in the at- 
tempt for it has no antecedent historic tradition, and no 
great State influence behind it, to keep it together in the 
face of its doctrinal divisions. In this country it is the 
social tradition with its enormous wealth spent upon 
charity and ritual and religious music which has made it 
a source of spiritual satisfaction to so many. It has the 
heart of Christianity but not the head. Hence it has 
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developed on the philanthropic, esthetic and emotional 

side. It has severed itself from the head, but even the 

heart will not and, indeed, cannot, keep it alive for long 
without the head. 

Another strange attitude of mind in the American 
Anglican Church and in violent contrast to the desire to 
be national is the desire to be international, universal, 
Catholic. If one strolled into the splendidly promising 
Cathedral of one American city, a chapel to St. Louis 
of France would be found, for the French Anglicans, 
and another for the German Anglicans, perhaps dedicated 
to St. Boniface, and other chapels, the names of which 
I do not remember. Now this is a curious instance of 
not seeing the tree for the woods. By what process of 
ratiocination can a man’s mind be provoked to believe 
that to give the quality of universal and Catholic to the 
Church one need but build chapels and give them names. 
They could be symbols of realities if the realities existed, 
but they do not exist. It is quite as confusing to presume 
that because an American flag hangs in the chancel that 
therefore the church is the American National Church. 
Yet this is a method of reasoning not uncommon these 
days. 

The “open pulpit” in the American Anglican Church 

is a monstrous sin elaborately carved in stone. ‘That 
men of many minds and with divergent opinions concern- 
ing the most awful truths of man’s eternal destiny should 
be allowed even to whisper their unpremeditated views 
is appalling in its audacity. Such recklessness would 
not be tolerated even in England. The American Anglican 
Church under the guise of American liberty of thought 
and expression has made it possible. So there is chiseled 
beneath the pulpit of an Anglo-American cathedral the 
effigies of St. Augustine and other great pulpit orators 
down to St. Francis de Sales and Fenelon. Then there 
is someone who looks like Renan. Then there are Re- 
formers good, bad and indifferent, and last, but not least, 
Luther placed not so far from the glorious Bossuet, One 
with rigid historical sense and enhanced imagination might 
almost see the Eagle of Meaux plucking the eyes out 
of the rebellious monk of Wittemberg. No artist could 
sculpture within so small a space so much histcrical 
ignorance and inconsistency. Bossuet’s “ Variations” is 
still the great classic against Protestantism and the Re- 
formers. Had the sculptor, or anybody in sight ever heard 
of it before or while the pulpit was building? Now this 
is to be an indication of the ecclesiastical broad-mind- 
edness of the American Anglican Church, done in beauti- 
ful American stone. Yet the people for the most part 
observe these things, but for some reason or other they 
do not think. 

The Anglo-American Church goes on doing its good 
work but if it were consistently adjusted with the Central 
Source of all spiritual life it could do infinitely more. At 
one time in this country, as in England, it was a bulwark 
against infidelity. That it is such now I cannot bring 
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myself to say. Indeed there are times when it seems to 
me to be breeding a species of reverent religious agnos- 
ticism. This is the inevitable result of its growing doc- 
trinal disruption. The disastrous view that religiously 
we are all going by different roads to the same goal has 
brought the situation to such a pass that the rector may 
with impunity preach the Christ of Unitarian theology at 
the morning service and the curate something doctrinally 
different at night. 

Some months ago there was suggested at the Cam- 
bridge Conference, England, three alternative rituals in 
the Prayer Book corresponding to the different views of 
the Anglo-Catholics, Evangelicals and Modernists. What 
is happening in England will occur here with a tenfold 
strength of destruction. There is some remnant of 
authority left in the Church of England, but there is 
absolutely none to fall back on here. 

Latitude in the American Anglican Church in matters 
of ritual is moreover worthy of study. It does not mat- 
ter whether the Bishop wear miter, biretta, pectoral cross 
or any kind of ecclesiastical gown. Under the circum- 
stances it is unimportant. But there is certainly a 
principle involved when there is the reputed Real Presence 
and the teaching of Transubstantiation and the profound 
genuflections in one Church and the belief in and a mere 
curtsey hefore bread and wine in another Church. How 
must a Bishop, in such an event, behave and be honest 
with himself and others? How must he behave when 
the schismatic Armenian priests say Mass in his cathedral? 
It does not matter how the Armenian Schismatics behaved 
at the Council of Chalcedon. It does not matter whether 
the Armenians be Menophysites or not. But it does 
matter how the Bishop behaves on this occasion since he 
knows what the Armenians believe concerning the Blessed 
Sacrament. Does American freedom of religious thought 
ethically justify any mode of action under certain given 
circumstances ? 

It is one of the mysteries of the human mind and will 
that they do not act—especially in religious questions— 
according to the inexorable law of logic but seem to be 
victimized by innumerable extraneous influences. These 
conditions may be deplored by some American Anglicans 
and by the rigid logician and the serious student of 
ecclesiastical affairs of a large and influential sect of 
Christianity in this country. But that which is a perennial 
source of distress for some has become to a certain type 
of American Churchman a reason for commendation. He 
regards it as a note of American religious comprehensive- 
ness which includes conveniently and consistently all man- 
ner of personal opinions, creeds and peoples. This it is 
which makes the situation to the more thoughtful and 
devout so hopeless and impossible. In the meantime the 
teachers in Israel throw the sand of the desert in the air 
and keep those hungry wanderers within a fold of bondage 
and confusion who might pass into a land flowing with 


milk and honey. 
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A League of Peasants 
Joun VAN DER HEYDEN 
POWERFUL Catholic association in Belgium is 
that of the Boerenbond or League of Peasants. 


A 


Its field of activity lies within the Flemish-speaking 
provinces, with a few ramifications in the Walloon dis- 
tricts, and in the newly acquired territory of Eupen and 
Malmédy segregated from Germany by the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Out of a total of 1,250 Flemish communes 1,043 have 
their own Peasant Gild; for it is medieval gild principle 
that is at the basis of the whole organization. Each gild 
is a unit acting freely and independently within its sphere, 
being connected with the central board, whose head- 
quarters are at Louvain, for the better realization of the 
common motto: “One for all and all for one.” The 
business of this board is to guide and advise, not to com- 
mand. Its endeavor has always been to augment the 
number of local units and to aid in increasing their use- 
fulness, primarily for the sake of each individual local 
member. 

Organized in 1890 by a modest country pastor, the 
Belgian League of Peasants, eschewing any and all 
political action, sought to promote the vocational, economic 
and religious interests of the farmers along vocational, 
economic and religious lines. But the ever-growing in- 
fluence of the industrial workers, mostly organized under 
the red flag of Socialism, and the resulting class legisla- 
tion which that influence secured, have at length and in 
self-defense driven the League into the political arena, 

To raise a dam against further encroachments upon 
their just rights and to promote interests which the Social- 
ists simply ignored, the local gilds have organized them- 
selves into district leagues grouping all the units of an 
arrondissement for concerted action in politics and in all 
matters of special concern to a collection of rural 
towns. The movement, strongly favored at headquarters 
gave an impulse to the up-to-date question of political or- 
ganization by function instead of by geographical area. 

Seeing their concerns neglected by the men supposedly 
representing them in the councils of State and province, 
who in most instances know nothing from practical experi- 
ence about agriculture, the farmers were particularly at- 
tentive to the discussions carried on last year in neighbor- 
ing Holland about vocational representation. No one man 
can properly represent all the interests concentrated in a 
modern political area, be this State, province, county, or 
even commune. There is no unity of interests among the 
various inhabitants of any of these districts. Hence the 
idea of an ever-closer return to the principles of the 
Middle Age gilds, and of a system of representation 
whose basis would be the trades and the professions in- 
stead of geographical delimitations. The Flemish farmer 
was found most ready for the change, because it agrees 
with the principles upon which his organization is based. 
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At the last November elections the system of political 
division according to trades and professions was given the 
beginning of a trial through the designation upon voca- 
tional lines of the candidates presented to popular 
suffrage by the Catholic associations. Through their dis- 
trict leagues the farmers worked several of their candi- 
dates into the Catholic lists. Some of these men won seats 
in the Chambers, others in the Senate or in the Provincial 
Councils. The time since elapsed has been short, still 
the activity of this agricultural element and the tangible 
results of this activity have sufficiently proved the ad- 
vantages of vocational representation in the law-framing 
bodies of the land, to inspire the farmers with a desire to 
continue the experiment and to develop it. 

At the Pentecost “study-days” of the Boerenbond, 
which congregated in Louvain, some 900 delegates from 
the peasant gilds, under the inspiration of Minister of 
State Helleputte, the protagonist in Belgium of repre- 
sentation by function and the President of the League of 
Peasants, who adopted the standpoint of the best interests 
of the Catholic party and of the agricultural population, 
augured the best results from representation according to 
trade and profession, for the maintenance of party unity 
and progress, and the vindication of the righteous claims 
of its constituent groups and for the propagation of trust- 
ing Christian solidarity among all classes of society. 

For though it entered the political field the League of 
Peasants has not renounced any of its old-time activities 
nor has it fallen into the mania of seeking in political 
agitation redress for every evil. 

During the year 1921, mindful of the moral religious 
and intellectual well-being of the country people repre- 
sented in the League by 91,884 householders, it combated 
with success the creation of a course of lay morality in the 
State primary schools and the deleterious influence wielded 
by neutral agricultural syndicates. The exclusion of re- 
ligion from school programs is but a covert attempt to rob 
the farmers of their noblest and highest ideals. 

The League applied itself also during the past year to 
perfecting agricultural teaching in the schools and had its 
own experts deliver 2,399 conferences. It organized social 
weeks for the study of actual problems. It interposed 
to settle the differences of its members with the Admini- 
stration. Such differences arose in great numbers owing 
to the uncalled-for restrictions to the liberty of commerce 
that followed in the wake of the war. It put a stop to 
speculation in real estate by buying up forest and heath 
lands, reclaiming these, then parceling them out in small 
claims which it sold to bona-fide settlers upor easy and 
favorable terms. 

In the region of Flanders devastated by the war the 
League was first in the field to help rebuild the destroyed 
farms and to render fit for cultivation the shell-plowed, 
trench-cut and water-soaked fields. Forestalling official 


aid, it advanced 50,000,000 francs to the children of the 
soil. 


Their collective gratitude was manifested last Sep- 
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tember at Roulers in a grand public demonstration par- 
ticipated in by fifty-one communes only just arisen from 
ruins. 

It organized a general convention of the women gilds 
for farmers’ wives and daughters. Though but of recent 
creation these female gilds number 32,000 members. One- 
tenth of these assisted at the convention to listen to the 
discussion of the share the country’s women-folk are ex- 
pected to take in the uplift of the agricultural population, 
and to the presentation by experts of the best means to 
perform that share. 

In their respective villages the women’s gilds convene 
four times a year to hear lectures and witness demonstra- 
tions of practical use on the farm. Dairying, small- 
stock raising, housekeeping, the care of children and of 
the sick, motherhood preparation, are some of the sub- 
jects treated at the village and district meetings. One 
tangible and signal result of the women’s activity is the 
creation under the auspices of their gilds, of schools for 
the formation of village nurses whose duties are to visit the 
homes and to impart advice on farm hygiene, and bestow 
a helping hand in case of sickness. One of the blights of 
the Flemish land, where children are still numerous, is 
infant mortality. The Women’s League is up in arms 
against this Egyptian plague and the trained nurses with 
which it means to supply the country are expected to be 
mainly concerned about procuring a better knowledge of 
the duties of motherhood, thus ensuing a much lower 
death rate. 

The cooperative sales’ office of the League reported 
for the year 1921 one milliard-one-hundred-thousand 
francs’ worth of cash transactions for fertilizers, cattle 
feed, seeds, and other such things. The net profits of these 
sales are returned to the local gilds proportionately to their 
purchases. The central loan and deposit bank which counts 
784 affiliated Raiffeisen banks transacted business for a 
jump sum of 1,627,171,284 frs. The deposits in the bank 
amount to 326,370,760 frs. The Fire Insurance Branch, 
only five years old, recorded for the last calendar year in- 
surances on property representing the value of 1,236,878,- 
536 frs. Its paid premiums during that period amounted 
to 2,663,595 frs. and it disbursed 893,931 frs. to cover 
the losses of 413 fires. Other branches insure crops 
against hail, the farm personnel against accidents, horses 
and cattle against epidemics, etc. All these saw the num- 
ber of their policies increase, augmented their capital and 
returned to the members dividends from the benefits ac- 
crued. 

By caring for the temporal welfare of the rural popu- 
lation, the League secures a powerful prestige which it 
uses to maintain intact the Christian principles of justice 
and equity and to combat egoism and dishonesty, two of 
the great evils of our troubled after-war times, both fed by 
the inordinate love for wealth and luxury, so common in 


all countries. 
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Mr. Forsythe, Mr. Frick and Some 
Catholics 


Tuomas F. Coaktey, D.D. 


LL visitors to Boston are charmed with the Forsythe 
Dental Clinic on the Fenway. It is frozen music, 
a perfect jewel, a symphonic poem, one of the archi- 
tectural beauties of that delightful New England city. 
Founded and endowed in perpetuity a few years ago by 
the distinguished man whose name it bears, it has not only 
gained for him enduring fame and immortal name, but it 
is serving in an admirable manner the lofty purpose for 
which it was designed: the preservation of life through 
the proper care of the teeth of children. 

A few days ago in a chat with the writer, Mr. Forsythe, 
who erected this unusually beautiful building, and gave 
millions for its perpetual maintenance, spoke in glowing 
terms of the genuine thrill he is daily experiencing in the 
knowledge that the money with which he was blessed is 
being used to promote health and that thereby public 
happiness is being immeasurably increased ; and he frankly 
stated how delighted he is that he did not wait until he was 
dead to have this notable charity inaugurated. He does not 
regret the huge fortune it cost him, for the pride of serving 
his fellow-man, and the pleasure he feels in devoting his 
vast fortune to the common welfare, amply reward him 
for the expenditure it has entailed. He sees his money 
at work under his own very eyes; he knows for what pur- 
poses it is being used; it has not been eaten up by inherit- 
ance taxes and will-contests, and as his years decline he 
grows old gracefully, watching the development, and ob- 
serving the tangible results of his unique gift to the poor 
of Boston. 

What a sane thing this is after all! Why do we not 
do before we die the things we wish to do, and that we 
have the money to do. Let us mark it well; if we do not 
do it ourselves it will not be done as we wish it done, and 
we may be cheated out of both our temporal and eternal 
reward as a penance for our delay. Think for a moment 
how much more good the Forsythe fortune is doing than 
if it were left to the whim of executors after Mr. 
Forsythe’s death. It would then doubtless be subjected 
to the peril of litigation, to the vagaries of the stock and 
bond market, to the not always close supervision of trus- 
tees, to the efforts of various States to increase their in- 
heritance taxes at the expense of the beneficiaries, and to 
the interpretation, not always wise, of executors who are 
human, and who can and often do err very seriously. 

Why cannot our Catholic people follow Mr. Forsythe’s 
example? Why is it that Catholics so often leave their 
money entirely to their families and their ungrateful chil- 
dren, who, lacking both sense and virtue, think so little of 
their parents that they do not even attend the anniversary 
Mass offered for the repose of their unquiet souls? How 
few children upon whom wealth has been lavished ever 
have a Mass celebrated for their parents. It is the grow- 
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ing experience of sagacious observers that money left to 
children is the ruin not only of the fortune thus disposed 
of, but of the children as well, and a legion of well-known 
names rise on our lips as we ponder this unhappy subject. 

Would it not be better for wealthy Catholics to follow 
Mr. Forsythe’s brilliant example, and do something worth 
while with their money while they are alive and enjoying 
good health; while their mental powers are alert and 
functioning properly; while they have the money and can 
see for themselves what good it can accomplish under their 
own supervision? Would this not be better than to spoil 
children by giving them money they did not earn, which 
they do not appreciate, and which they do not know how 
to use? Is this not the reason why so many of our Catho- 
lic young men, the heirs of their father’s hard work, turn 
to drink and to evil associates, and disgrace once honored 
names? Is this not the reason why so many of our 
Catholic girls contract unfortunate marriages, and lose 
their virtue and their faith? Is this not the explanation of 
why large fortunes are often found to have shrunk almost 
to the vanishing point within less than a generation after 
the death of their founder? 

Very few Catholics leave any money to charity in their 
wills. Of the 9,000 deceased in the diocese of Pittsburgh 
last year, only a paltry nine left any money at all to God’s 
poor, while millions were left to spendthrift sons and ex- 
travagant daughters who scarcely ever breathe a prayer 
for the repose of the souls of those whose money they are 
so recklessly squandering. Nay, more than this; of the 
money occasionally left to charity in wills, very little 
ever reaches the designated object. The greed of 
avaricious children, which does not shrink from drag- 
ging the fair name of their parents through the courts, 
the failure of those making the will to have it properly 
witnessed or signed, or dated, the frequent stupidity and 
iniquity of executors, the taxes levied by the Federal and 
State Governments, the inevitable lawyer’s fees, all these 
eat up much of what was fondly hoped would be a per- 
petual prayer for the testator’s soul. What a shock it 
will be to some of us in purgatory when we realize, all too 
late, what we could have done and should have done and 
failed to do with our money. How they must turn in 
their graves, those frugal souls, when they see the money 
for which they labored not eight, but eighteen hours and 
more a day, for a life time, and some of. which they 
destined for charity, being diverted from its purpose by 
their wayward children, and squandered on expensive au- 
tomobiles, movie-actresses and jazz. 

One of the most striking of recent instances is the 
amazing shrinkage in the fortune left by the late H. C. 
Frick. He gave Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, $5,000,- 
000.00. But it is now doubtful if the hospital will get 
one-fourth of that sum, and it has received nothing 
yet, although Mr. Frick is dead a couple of years. If 
Mr. Frick had followed Mr. Forsythe’s luminous example 
his name would be held in much greater reverence by 
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posterity. If before he died he had erected a $5,000,- 
000.00 wing for Mercy Hospital to bear his name, he 
would have reared a monument to his generosity more 
enduring than bronze. For a thousand years every one 
traveling through the new Boulevard of the Allies would 
pass its portals, comment upon his extraordinary gen- 
erosity, and the name of Henry Clay Frick would go ring- 
ing down the revolving ages as the founder of one of the 
greatest hospitals in the world. Think of how many pains 
he would have eased, how many aches he would have pre- 
vented, not once, but years after and forever! It is too 
late now; Mr. Frick is almost forgotten; he waited too 
long to do good with his money in Pittsburgh, and there 
is little of his fortune left with which to do good. Alas! 
alas! the things that might have been! 

The moral of all of this is that if Catholics intend to 
leave any money to charity, it would be well to do it while 
they are alive; then they will know that it is done; other- 
wise the chances are somewhat remote that charity will 
receive the legacy. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion about the fewness of converts to the Catholic 
Church moves me to suggest that the reason for it is as obvious 
as is the fact that is the reason, viz: the total lack of interest in 
the Catholic religion by the great body of men who profess that 
religion; they neither want to think about it, read about it, nor 
talk about it, they want to believe in it, and immediately forget it, 
take an occasional dose of it with a grimace, and then relapse 
into the universal disgust for religion which they experience to the 
full. - Thoughtful outsiders ask themselves “If this be the esti- 
mation in which the pearl without price is held by its possessors 
of the male persuasion where is the reason to suppose that we 
would find any more reason than they do for estimating it to be a 
pearl without price?” Outsiders will first have to notice that 
Catholics take an interest in their own religion before they, the 
outsiders, can be expected to take the amount of interest neces- 
sary to make such a revolution in their own affairs as is involved 
in a change of religion. 


Philadelphia. E. A.D. 


Why Pick on the Schoolboys? 
To the Editor of America: 

Tremendous interest in college football will soon commence 
to be shown by nearly everybody, by mothers, anxious about their 
boys, fathers, enthusiastic sisters and brothers hurrying fast to 
the side-lines, sporting pages crammed with football news and a 
million readers devouring it as quickly as a noon-day lunch. 

All this happened last year and the year before last and for 
many years before that and it will probably continue to be so 
for many years to come with the interest growing greater with 
each succeeding year. 

Educators, teachers, professors and others have held a hand high 
in the air and tried to call “time” but nobody would hear. No- 
body wanted to hear. Evidently, nobody will hear. 

A fair question to ask, however, is this. Is it an outside in- 
fluence that is responsible for the yearly upheaval, or is it a dis- 
tinctly college influence ? 

If an outside influence is responsible then would it not be a 
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sane thing to suggest that outsiders should be called upon to do 
the playing? Why pick on the schoolboys and the college stu- 
dents to provide the annual thrills? Why ask them to give ten 
or twelve weeks of their time to afford amusement to the Amer- 
ican public? 

It would, of course, be absurd to say that it is not a public 
interest that is responsible for football. The writer knows that 
40,000 attend one game each year and that the entire 40,000 are 
college graduates. Why have the 40,000 any more right to upset 
a college than the general public has? The same 40,000 are willing 
to stand in line for a world’s series baseball game. Why should 
they ask boys who pay to study at college to provide sport for 
them when they can get it otherwise? 

A few college presidents have asked for an armistice. Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn of Amherst, has stated that “our games are 
managed by outsiders, coached by outsiders, and in a very real 
and lamentable sense, played by outsiders.” 

The coaches who are outsiders provide the brain work and the 
students who are supposed to be amateur athletes act as a part 
of the machine. The machine is his, so are the boys, and for that 
matter so is the college his. He will allow no dictation. 

President Richmond, of Union College, has said: 

One of the present dangers of college athletics is the 
tendency to make it the main advertising medium of the col- 
lege. The measure of the football team is made the measure 
of the college. It is even played up in endowment campaigns 
as a ruling motive in the appeal for support. Stripped of all 
its camouflage the proposition is simply this: the college 
wants money; if we can put together a winning football team 
it will help to get it. The alumni want the college to win 
and are willing te pay to see it win. Then follows what we 
are all familiar with—the scouting, the persuading, the 
proselyting, the indirect buying, which is so common that we 
are no longer disturbed by it. It becomes then not a com- 
petition in football but a competition in scouting where 
money talks. 

It is not in football alone that the college is influenced by the 
outside element. All of the major sports are infected with the 
germ. 

Is is not possible for the big college to listen a moment to the 
voices of Meiklejohn and Richmond? Are the colleges so mad 
over success that they refuse to listen? 

Boston. J. H. 


Demand for Catholic Art Education 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

The communication in America for July 1, signed by R. T. 
Dooner, seems to me to take in only one side of the question con- 
cerning art in our churches in this country. Certainly there is 
felt the want of Catholic schools of art in order to provide our 
churches with artistic ornaments, but what is the use of having 
artistic embellishments if there is no demand for them? 

In order to give a clear idea of the situation I must refer here 
to a case which recently came under my own notice. A zealous 
and intelligent pastor of California, having built a new church, 
wanted to provide it with an original and artistic Way of the 
Cross and asked me to help him do so. 

Accordingly, I suggested to him that Professor Biagio Biagetti 
of Rome is just preparing a very original Way of the Cross which 
he is doing, not to fill any order, but simply to give expression to a 
new idea he had on this subject. He exhibited the sketches in the 
Exposition of Religious Art held in Venice in 1920 and in the 
National Exposition in Rome in 1921 and they were very favorably 
received on both occasions by the critics. The name of Professor 
Biagetti alone is a sufficient guarantee of the value of his work 
for he has made frescoes for the Basilica of Loretto in the Church 
of St. Antony in Padua, in the Cathedral of Treviso and at 
present he is engaged on a large work of decoration in the 
Cathedral of Parma in which are the frescoes of Correggio. 
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Besides, Professor Biagetti is the director of the Vatican Galleries, 
which is the best proof of his honesty and his skill. 

For the fourteen paintings, Professor Biagetti, through my 
friendly suggestion, asked what, because of the present exchange, 
comes to so small an amount in American money that it is neg- 
ligible. In spite of that the Rev. Father refused the transaction and 
when asked why he did not accept such a good opportunity he 
simply replied that with half the money he could have a good 
enough set of the Way of the Cross and nobody would be able to 
see the difference between the artistic and the cheap product. 
This fact forced me to the conclusion that it is not enough to have 
good religious artists, it is also necessary to educate the clergy 
along artistic lines. 

Pope Pius X ordered that in the seminaries, lessons in 
religious art should be given to the theological students, and I 
know that this is being done in Italy. Would not a like course 
be very profitable also for our American clergy? Only when 
there is a demand for truly artistic goods, can artists dedicate 
themselves to religious art, but there never will be such a demand 
until the clergy are able to discriminate between art and trash. 

San Francisco. L. SctoccHeEtTtI1. 


How Many Illiterates Have We? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 
is quoted as saying that illiteracy has increased at an alarming 
rate. I should like to call his attention to the fact that the total 
number of illiterates has decreased 584,258 in ten years, accord- 
ing to a sheet on illiteracy issued by the department of census 
dated October 12, 1921. Here is what it says: The rate of illit- 
eracy for native-born whites throughout the country is 2 per cent, 
having decreased from 4.6 per cent in 1900. The rate of the illit- 
erate foreign-born is 13.1 in spite of an increasing foreign popvla- 
tion. The illiterate-negro rate is 22.9, having decreased from 
44.5 per cent in 1900. The rate for negro illiterates in New York 
State is 2.9 per cent. 

The rate of illiteracy for the foreign-born white population de- 
creased between 1910 and 1920 in twenty-nine States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and remained unchanged in two States, and 
increased in seventeen States. The largest proportional de- 
creases occurred in Florida from 10.5 to 6.3 and in Montana from 
9.4 to 5.6 per cent. In the case of the negro population the per- 
centage of illiterates decreased in forty-four States dnd the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The largest proportional decrease is that for 
New Mexico from 14.2 in 1910 to 4.3 in 1920. 

Propagandists of the type of Horace M. Towner of the Eighth 
District of Iowa and Gilbert J. Raynor, Principal of Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, are stating in their speeches that there 
are 5,500,000 illiterates in the United States today. They have 
both made a mistake, according to a report of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus. Both of these gentlemen also say that illiteracy is costing 
the United States $468,000,000 yearly. I have written to the 
Department of Census and here is the reply of W. M. Stewart, 
Director of Census: “The Bureau of Census has made no effort 
to estimate the cost of illiteracy and knows no source where this 
information can be obtained.” Perhaps Judge Towner and Mr. 
Raynor will enlighten the public how they figure it is costing 
this country today $468,000,000. 

In a speech delivered by Gilbert J. Raynor at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn, June 26, 1922, he stated that the first public school 
founded in South Carolina was started in 1883. This statement 
is contradicted by W. A. Shealy of Charlestown, S. C., who 
states that the first public school in South Carolina was founded 
in Charlestown in the year 1698. Mr. Raynor is receiving a salary 
of $6,500 a year as high-school Principal and should be more care- 
ful of his statements when he is talking on education to an intelli- 


‘gent audience. 


Brooklyn. Joun T. McCarrrey. 
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The Seniority Question 

HE entire railway problem now revolves about the 

question of seniority rights or privileges. In pledg- 
ing these to the men remaining at work or newly 
employed in the shops the railway executives burned all 
their bridges behind them. The tactical results of this 
action must have been carefully foreseen and considered. 
The recent stand of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives in refusing seniority privileges to the striking former 
employes, by a vote of 254 to four, clearly indicates that 
such was the case. The moral argument insisted upon 
by the executives is that they cannot restore seniority to 
the strikers “ without doing violence to every principle of 
justice involved in this matter and without the grossest 
breach of faith on the part of the railroads to the men at 
present in their service.” 

An entirely new element has thus been injected into 
the railway controversy and has, in fact, become the one 
real bone of contention. Although there was no assurance 
that the Labor Board would materially alter its previous 
decision, the strikers had expressed their willingness to 
accept the President’s first offer to return to work and 
submit the wage question to a rehearing by the Board. 
With all former issues thus practically cleared away, the 
condition of retaining seniority privileges unimpaired now 
arose like a new specter to displace the mirth and break 
the good meeting “ with most admired disorder.” 

Such an outcome was to be expected. In giving their 
pledges to the men who remained in service and to the 
new employes, as they were encouraged to do by the pro- 
nouncements of the Labor Board, the railway executives 
knew that there could be no settlement except by a decisive 
victory. Of such a victory on their part, they evidently 
felt assured. But it meant that a merciless economic war- 
tare was to be fought out to the bitter end. It was certain 
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that the striking employes would not return to work shorn 
of their seniority privileges unless they had first suffered 
a conclusive defeat. In practise, it is true, that these 
privileges might have been quickly regained in most in- 
stances by the disappearance or failure of the new men 
who would frequently be either irregular workers or very 
inadequate mechanics. Yet it is equally true that only 
after the most desperate struggle would former employes 
yield up their seniority and so return humbled and em- 
bittered to their shops. It is no easy task for the Govern- 
ment to find its way out of this dilemma which it has 
helped to create. 

The result of all this is likely to be a strengthening of 
the position and influence of those who favor Government 
ownership of mines and railways. But that this solution 
would better the situation is far from certain, and it might 
probably leave the workers and the public is a worse con- 
dition than before. The Plumb plan, whose founder re- 
cently passed away amid these exciting scenes may also 
gain a stronger following among those who seek for new 
ways and methods. On one thing all sane men agree, 
and that is that we must go to the root of these evils in 
our work of social reconstruction. 


The Catholic School and True “Americanism” 


UBTRACT God from the school,” writes Senator 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, “and you get, not secular 
education, but no education at all.” “If this theory is 
valid,” he adds, “ then the public school system is funda- 
mentally wrong.” Catholics readily admit the premise 
and the conclusion. That is why they alone of all Amer- 
icans, not only praise schools which allow the child to 
know something of Almighty God, but tax themselves in 
the annual sum of millions, to conduct them. Long ago 
they reached the conclusion that education without Al- 
mighty God was not education worth having, yet for years 
their protest against a system which excluded from the 
school the most important fact of life, has been unheard. 
But undaunted, these pioneers of genuine education have 
held the field, and today plan new and greater campaigns. 
Unfortunately, the secularism which began in New 
England some seventy years ago and by degrees gained 
control of the public school is still predominant. The re- 
sult is that we are dedicated to the absurd proposition 
that the only school which can fit our young people for 
life, is the school in which the teaching of religion is 
forbidden by law. So fixed has this conclusion become 
that many sincerely regard the public school as “ the 
American school.” Yet nothing can be farther from the 
truth. The first American schools, from which were 
drawn the Signers of the Declaration, the framers of the 
Constitution, and the great figures of the colonial days, 
were distinctly religious schools, and the same spirit per- 
vaded the first schools of the young Republic. Imbued 
with the political philosophy of Washington and his asso- 
ciates, the people of those days were persuaded that with- 
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out genuine religion there could be no genuine morality, 
and they believed that without morality a free govern- 
ment for free men could not endure. They would have 
scorned, these primitive Americans, the educational pro- 
gram which omitted religious instructions. Since they 
believed that Almighty God was the greatest fact in man’s 
existence, they could not understand why the intellect of 
the child should not be so developed as to stimulate an 
ever-widening understanding of this prime fact, and of 
its relations to life and conduct. Hence, the schools which 
they established gave to training in religion the place 
merited by its supreme importance. But today the pic- 
ture has changed. Under the influence of a godless 
philosophy, we have an educational system developed and 
maintained on the theory, writes Senator Pepper, “ that 
life and the universe are complete without Almighty 
God.” That school, assuredly, is not the American school 
which our forefathers chose for their children. 

The legitimate successor of the old American school, 
which commended itself to the men in whose bosoms was 
nurtured the flame of liberty, is not the public, but the 
Catholic school. The public school is based on a phil- 
osophy which they indignantly rejected. The Catholic 
school alone continues to teach, as from the beginning it 
has ever taught, that man’s first duty is to Almighty God, 
and that upon his loyalty to Almighty God depends his 
loyalty to his country, to his fellows, and to all things 
that are good and true. 


The Elimination of Conscience 


N a recent address, Mr. Charles E. Hughes coined the 
felicitous phrase “ intellectual vagrancy.” In _ these 
words, the American Secretary of State aptly described the 
mental condition of numerous students in our educational 
establishments, who saunter aimlessly through college and 
university, grasp no fixed principles and achieve no results 
worth while either for themselves or others. Intellectual 
vagrancy blights the powers of the mind and checks 
every initiative in those who, presumably, ought to be the 
country’s natural leaders. 

Intellectual vagrancy, unfortunately, has a companion 
vice still more deadly, because more widespread. It is 
the attempt to eliminate conscience and its dictates from 
the conduct of life. Essentially it consists in the effort to 
ignore that tribunal enthroned in the heart and to quash, 
if it cannot silence, its verdicts. The gradually weaken- 
ing hold of conscience on the present generation is a dis- 
turbing sign. The edges and outlines of the interior 
faculty of the soul, in virtue of which men distinguish 
between good and evil and realize the binding obligation 
of the moral law, are becoming blurred. The essential 
distinction between right and wrong is by thousands, no 
longer grasped. Those who consider themselves more 
“ advanced ” and “ progressive” assert that no such dis- 
tinction exists. 

This shrinkage of conscience explains many of our 
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present evils. The grasping employer cares little what 
justice and charity demand of him with regard to the 
toiler. He has but one end in view, to wring from him 
all that he can for his own ambitious and selfish ends. 
The striking workman does not stop to think what he may 
lawfully do for the protection of his rights, but attempts 
by violence to terrorize his employer to come to terms. 
Neither employer nor workman cares for that “ scrap of 
paper,” called a contract. National jealousies, expediency, 
commercial advantages, determine the actions of govern- 
ment even when there is question of the happiness and 
the lives of millions, of peace and war. When men and 
women, who call themselves Catholics, come to decide 
what kind of an education their children must receive, 
they too often look, not to the spiritual welfare of their 
offspring, but have but one end in view, their social and 
worldly success. The divorcee, the cowardly wife and 
unprincipled husband care not what pagan vices degrade 
the sanctities of married life and ruin the home. For 
them the question of right and wrong is too medieval and 
time-worn and it is ruthlessly set aside. 

But the elimination of conscience is a problem never 
satisfactorily solved, even by the most daring. Its ver- 
dicts are the echo of the voice of God Himself, of that 
eternal and unchangeable law which He has written in 
the heart. Its dictates can never be completely stifled. 
Sooner or later God’s voice speaks and it must be heard. 
In the voice of conscience men listen to the warnings of 
an authoritative and outspoken teacher. They hear in it 
the sentence of a magistrate, an umpire who impartially 
decides, punishes and rewards. By its approving sentence 
the just man, even in chains or slavery, is comforted. The 
guilty may, even for years, elude the punishment of the 
civil laws, but conscience never fails to send its ruthless 
executioner, remorse, to keep his unrelenting vigil in the 
culprit’s soul. 

Where conscience no longer holds its sway, true civiliza- 
tion disappears, for civilization is nought else but the reign 
of law. As often as conscience is disobeyed, the supreme 
law which God wrote in the soul of man and of which 
all law is but the dim shadow and image, is ignored. 
Humanity is then left to the whim and caprice of the indi- 
vidual. Then passion hopelessly runs riot. In such a 
condition social order is an impossibility, because it lacks 
all cohesion and unity. The elimination or shrinkage of 
conscience degrades the individual and the nation. When 
on the contrary, its dictates are followed, both rise in the 
scale of genuine progress. For conscience perfects and 
ennobles man from within. Every social, religious and 
national reconstruction must begin by again setting up its 
tribunal in honor and following its decisions. 


The Passion Play 


OR some unknown reason, the Passion Play has 
furnished occasion for most bitter attacks which 
have been appearing regularly in British and American 
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prints. The pretext for these articles is clearly stated in 
this excerpt from a metropolitan paper: 


The play and its surroundings have become a veritable scandal 
of profiteering and the village has been transformed into a world’s 
fair of curious tourists. . . 

In a word, Oberammergau has become the greatest money- 
changing mart in Europe. Wild speculation is going on in the 
dollar, the pound sterling, the mark and the Austrian krone. On 
all sides there is talk only of money and bargaining. A vast circle 
of profiteering tourist and exchange agencies dominate affairs 
there, and the visitor must bid for seats at the performances 
which greedy speculators have already cornered. 

Besides, all manner of new taxes and extra charges are made, 
opportunely, as the mark drops steadily. The whole atmosphere 
surrounding the play has become poisoned by post-war profiteering, 
and all tinge of sacred sentiment about it has vamshed. It was 
the last straw when a group of tourist girls clamored for admis- 
sion to the pension presided over by Anton Lang, who takes the 
part of Christ in the play, a part which once was looked upon as 
one of the greatest earthly honors. 

The girls declared they had been swindled and that they would 
not have come to Oberammergau but for the privilege of being 
billeted in Lang’s house. Similar scenes staged by disgruntled 
visitors occur daily, and many of them in which Americans figure 
are justified to the hilt by the disgraceful overcharging and dual 
sale of seats at the performances and of reservations at the hotels. 

One may be permitted the reverent thought that if Christ came 
to Oberammergau His wrath would be greater by far than that 
which He displayed when He drove the money-changers from the 
Temple. 


This, then, is the charge and even though it were not 
half as scathing as it is, it would be serious were it true. 
But fortunately it is a tissue of the grossest misrepresen- 


tation. 
The writer of this editorial was a guest at Dahewm, 
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Anton Lang’s villa, this summer. During his stay of 
three days, he saw the Play, investigated the village, the 
sale of articles of devotion and of post-cards; questioned 
villagers and guests and, therefore, knows whereof he 
speaks. His zeal for investigation was made more keen 
by the fact that during his stay in Oberammergau, an 
English journalist sent to his paper an article almost 
identical with the one that has just appeared in New 
York. It, too, was false, so false, that the wonder is how 
any self-respecting person could have written it, for after 
all, calumny degrades the calumniator. 

Anybody who travelled in Europe this summer will be 
amused, at least, if not angered at the recklessness and 
untrustworthiness of a journalist who calls Oberammer- 
gau the greatest “money changing mart in Europe,” 
where “ wild speculation ” is practised. Before all else this 
is a physical impossibility. Equally untrue is the charge 
of overcharging lodged against Lang and his wife. In 
the first place, they are people of most exalted honesty 
and would not stoop to fleece a guest. Moreover, the 
writer’s bill lies before him as he writes. It reads as 
follows: Ticket for play, 100 marks; less than thirty 
American cents, at the then rate of exchange; lodging and 
food, government tax, service tax and so on, 870 marks in 
American money about two dollars and seventy-five cents 
for a stay of three days. The rest of the article is on a 
par with the parts just examined. Judgment is in order. 

The paper that printed this canard is, of course, not to 
blame. A propagandist has taken advantage of the 
trust placed in him to deal another blow at a sacred func- 
tion and an admirable people. 


Literature 


Ernest Oldmeadow’s Novels 

RNEST OLDMEADOW is known to his American 
readers through six novels, each of which differs 
greatly in kind and scope from its fellows. In his work 
as a whole one discerns two salient characteristics: a cer- 
tain romantic spirituality, and a highly spiritualized 
romanticism. His spirituality is, at times, slightly too 
romantic for perfect artistry, but it is infinitely prefer- 
able to the pseudo-realistic naturalism that infects many 
modern novels. His romanticism connotes an idealized 
view of love, an ethereal and sometimes almost hysterical 
conception of that grande passion, that one dubs “ real 
love” or “ideal love” according to the romance or 
cynicism of one’s mental attitude. Yet if Oldmeadow’s 
presentment of love seems exaggerated, and even senti- 
mental, it affords a refreshing contrast to the turgid, ego- 

ridden affections portrayed in current literature. 
Considering the novels, chronologically one finds these 
two themes employed in the ascending and descending 
scales respectively. The earliest works, “Susan,” “ Vir- 
ginie”’ and “ Aunt Maud,” are love-stories, in which 


the spiritual tendency of the author manifests itself only 
occasionally. In “Antonio” (Century) the love in- 
terest is only used to show part of the spiritual develop- 
ment. ‘“ Coggin” is entirely without the love motif, while 
in its sequel “ The Hare,” the love interest is incidental, 
or rather episodic, since nothing that bears on character 
may be regarded as a mere incident. Through all three 
of these later books the religious motif rises to a glorious 
crescendo. 

“ Susan,” the earliest in point of time, is reminiscent 
of the mellow, old-fashioned conventional English love- 
stories of a generation ago, though there is a curious twist 
to the story that brings to mind the immortal Cyrano de 
Bergerac. Susan herself is the modest, unlettered coun- 
try girl, sweet, docile and wholesome, and possessing the 
kindly refinement characteristic of the peasant on his native 
heath. Her beloved Miss Gertrude has all the charming 
qualities that are the inherent right of a nineteenth-century 
heroine, and in addition a maturity of outlook and an in- 
dependence of character not usually ascribed to a daugh- 
ter of the much-abused Victorian age. The young squire 
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whose peculiar wooing sets Susan’s pulses to fluttering, is 
represented as all that is noble and correct, though for 
this we have to take the author’s word since the squire is 
at best a shadowy figure. Tom, Susan’s humbler suitor, 
on the other hand, is drawn most convincingly, and dis- 
ports himself in a quite life-like manner. The last scene 
between Tom and Susan leaves the reader with an im- 
pression similar to that produced by Joyce Kilmer’s “ Ser- 
vant Girl and Grocer Boy.” 

“ Virginie ” resembles a fairy-tale or a Gothic romance, 
rather than a story of real life, for in it the author’s 
romanticism is raised to the nth power. The plot is in- 
genious, yet utterly fantastic, while the story is so plausibly 
told that it captures the reader’s imagination, though it 
leaves his critical faculty unconvinced. The supposed 
villain Canuto, “ a fellow of infinite jest,” guides the 
strings that move the puppets. His is the mind that domi- 
nates the situation. In fact the entire story is a narration 
of his more or less successful efforts to play Providence 
for Virginie and Lionel, with an explanation of the events 
that caused his action. Lionel Barrison, the hero, is an 
upright, decent young Englishman, who evinces a chiv- 
alrous devotion to the hapless Virginie. His effectiveness 
as a hero is rather marred by the fact that he does at every 
point just what Canuto had foreseen that he would do, 
though this accentuates the peculiar genius of Canuto. 
Virginie, the innocent, appealing little heroine, is cast in the 
passive voice and receives the actions of the others, with- 
out taking much active part in the working out of her 
destiny. 

“Aunt Maud” again is different. It is another love 
story, but it lacks the hectic straining at the bonds of pos- 
sibility that one observes in “ Virginie,” and the character- 
contrast is far subtler than in “ Susan.” “ Aunt Maud ” 
herself is portrayed with the delicate fineness of an old en- 
graving. An interesting glimpse is afforded of the de- 
velopment of Norman Hastings, a minor character, who 
is influenced for good by Irene, the heroine. Irene her- 
self is an idealistic, yet refreshingly human girl. A 
moralist might say that all her troubles arose from her 
human respect and from that “ holier-than-thou-ish ” 
attitude that maidens of refinement and delicacy adopt, in 
their inmost hearts, towards girls whose sentimentality and 
paucity of imagination make their affections more garish. 
Yet the sympathetic reader can easily understand Irene’s 
girlish waverings and qualms in regard to the altogether 
delightful Richard, who is a real, living, breathing hero, 
as well as her supercilious feelings in the matter of Miss 
Fanny Bates, and enjoy the charming tale, without trou- 
bling to look for a moral. Fanny Bates, by the way, re- 
minds one, in more than name of Fanny Squeers. 

“ Antonio” might be termed a spiritual romance, for 
though its entire tone is spiritual, it is spirituality invested 
with romantic glamor. The author presents the inner life 
and the outward struggle with circumstances of a Bene- 
dictine novice, from the day his monastery was closed by 
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the Portuguese civil authorities, until the fruition of all 
his labors. For when his brethren separated, seeking 
refuge in other religious houses Antonio elected to remain 
in the world and work for the restoration of the monastery. 
During the long, lonely years that ensued he remained 
always, in his own soul, a monk; though to the world at 
large he was simply Mr. da Rocha. 

The strange, unearthly love of Antonio and Isobel, as 
well as its effect on the spiritual development of both, is 
ably depicted. Nevertheless it is dangerous material even 
for so capable a writer to handle since for the reverent, 
devout Catholic, the only kind of a Catholic who would 
read Mr. Oldmeadow, for the other kind wants “ some- 
thing spicy,” it is hard to believe that such a human love, 
however spiritualized, could touch a religious; and equally 
hard for the average non-Catholic to consider the affair 
in the spiritual light in which the author places it. 

The story of “ Coggin ” is interesting as an exemplifica- 
tion of the workings of Divine Providence. Dealing with 
seemingly commonplace people in a little English village 
during the time of the Oxford movement and the Chartist 
agitation, the story unfolded is thoughtful rather than 
emotional, yet it is none the less absorbing. To the pro- 
tagonist, little Harry Coggin, the Anglican rector’s cham- 
pionship is the beginning of all good things; while to that 
benevolent, scholarly gentleman contact with Harry Cog- 
gin, the down-trodden son of a non-conformist second- 
hand dealer, is the first step on the Royal Road of the 
Cross. 

“ The Hare,” which carries forward Harry Coggin’s life- 
history is interesting, but not satisfying. In it the reader 
is shown what Coggin has made of the materials of his 
life, and the deliberate and conscious interference in that 
life by Teddy Redding, the son of the former rector. 
Teddy, coming to Bulford to look Coggin up, found him 
in difficulties, the victim of injustice on the part of his 
fellow-townsmen. From these Teddy extricated him; then 
finding him a musician of rare promise, he persuaded him 
to sell out his business and go abroad, with the ultimate 
intention of becoming a great composer, said intention be- 
ing Teddy Redding’s plan, rather than Coggin’s own, for 
though the latter was singularly gifted, he was even more 
singularly free from either conceit or ambition. The reader 
shares Coggin’s delightful rambles in Germany and Aus- 
tria, witnesses his love-affair, a typical Oldmeadow affair, 
and his conversion, which is distinctly out of the ordinary. 

Then the book ends leaving the reader with the feeling 
that “ Coggin” and “The Hare” must form part of a 
projected trilogy, in which the third volume will finally 
resolve the hero’s destiny. If such a book be forthcoming 
it should indeed be worthy of its audience, since in each 
successive novel, from the pretty pastoral “Susan” to 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere of “ The Hare,” the author 
has evinced greater skill ii: construction and execution, 
finer delineation of character and a deeper, more authentic 
spirituality. Yet it is not due to continued practise in one 
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type that Mr. Oldmeadow’s character delineation has been 
perfected, since his range of subjects includes a Portuguese 
monk, an Austrian singer, an Englishman and women 
from varying walks of life. Each despite improbability 
of circumstance or trait, has an effect of reality, and in 
the history of each, the reader, weary of modern “ new 
thought,” or near-thought, psychological hair-splitting and 
Freudian muckraking, may draw inspiration and refresh- 
ment from the author’s high-minded romance, and thought- 
ful, if somewhat exuberant, spirituality. 
Marie ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 


THE MONASTERY FOOL 
Hey ho nonny, the wind and the rain, 
Hey ho nonny, till the sun again! 

So he carols, his heart that hungers, 
So does he jest, his soul of thirst, 
Hid in the exile with his Master, 
Seems he last but is near the First. 


Lowly the cowl and the faithful rule, 
Laughter’s sword has the cloister fool! 
All the selfish sons and daughters 
Goad the storms and sin’s grim gain, 
He has a song to turn the fury, 

He has a King to he kept from pain. 


Hey ho merry, with crust or crumb, 
Let the wise fool beat his drum! 


Midnight is the world that passes, 
Fears he only the King’s heart-ache, 
Love he serves, and a sword of pity 
Fights for the High Noon to awake. 


MicHaeEt Ear ts, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Psychic Life of Insects. By E. L. Bouvier. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.00. 


This book has much to recommend it: its pleasing, non-technical. 


style, its wealth of information, revealing a remarkable familiarity 
with the vast literature of animal psychology, its modesty in the 
proposal of theories, its frankness and fairness in the statement 
and exposition of adverse doctrines. The first part of the volume, 
titled “ Fundamental Part,” analyzes the reactions of animals to 
external stimuli and classifies them as simple tropisms, periodic 
tropisms or vital rhythms, involving an organic memory, differen- 
tial sensitiveness often developing into species memory and indi- 
vidual or associative memory by which the animal is capable of 
modifying its instinctive habits and acquiring new ones. 
with a chapter on the evolution of instincts and exemplifies the 
process by a study of the history of the pompilid wasps. In the 
second, or “Special Part,” the author applies the principles just 
established to an explanation of some of the most suggestive and 
striking activities of insects, such as the relations between insects 
and flowers, the faculty of orientation, the division of sexes with 
the nest-making hymenoptera and the social life of insects. 

In his treatment of the simpler reactions, the tropisms and 
differential sensitiveness the author is clear and precise, but when 
he reaches the study of individual and associative memory his 
meaning becomes more and more obscure. His philosophical train- 
ing evidently failed him. Thus he insists that “ Nuver do insects 
differ more from us than when they appear to resemble us most.“ 
Yet he finds that individual insects are, “ont can say, somnambu- 
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lists whose minds awaken and give proofs of intellect when there 
is need for it.” But it is a strange intellect. These intelligent acts 
are quickly converted into automatic acts and are ever afterwards 
instinctive non-psychic reactions. Thus the “automatic activity 
of the animal is able to enrich itself with new elements borrowed 
from intelligence and therefore adapted to new necessities. A 
substratum of activity is produced and developed which permits 
intelligence, as Bergson says, to push out on the wings of instinct. 
But it does not push out very far or very high, because its im- 
pulses are quickly fixed in an automatic form, but each time the 
instinctive substratum is increased so as to give the animal a 
larger field of activity.” Insects, therefore, differ from man only 
in this respect that man habitually acts intelligently, while the 
insect normally acts through fixed instincts and only occasionally 
acts intelligently. Man is a creature of intelligence, the insect a 
creature of instincts. 

The author’s difficulty lies in the fact that he identifies the so- 
called estimative faculty of man and animals, namely the power of 
perceiving in the concrete what is suitable or unsuitable for the 
subject with reference to future action, with the higher faculty of 
intellect and reason. To him the ability of insects to alter their 
customary mode of acting, to learn, to adapt themselves to new 
conditions requires a modicum of intelligence, whereas the esti- 
mative faculty is more than sufficient to account for all these 
phenomena, and is far removed from intelligence which perceives 
the abstract fitness or unfitness of an object to meet present or 
future conditions, and is thus able to invent new and better means 
of serving self. The estimative faculty deals only with particular 
and singular objects in concrete instances and requires no formal 
comparison between fitness and unfitness, nor between the fit and 
unfit. A dog taught by his master to go for a sponge in order 
that the master may clean out his boat, does not, in default of a 
sponge, bring the rag which it sees lying on the shore. Therefore, 
until we can prove that animals can perceive the abstract fitness 
of their mode of acting by a formal comparison between the fit 
and unfit we are not justified in attributing to them intelligence. 

This error is the more to be regretted as the author is firmly 
opposed both to the mechanistic German school, which sees in 
insects only “ simple reflex machines,” and to the old anthropocen- 
tric school which “attempts to explain-insects by man.” The 
author’s belief in monophyletic evolution is also objectionable. 
How impossible of proof his position is can easily be seen from 
the fact that to prove such a small portion of his thesis as the 
evolution of instincts he has to rely on the inheritance of acquired 
characters, a theory which is mercilessly opposed by both the 
Weismannian and the Neo-Darwinian schools. J. A.C. 





The Pomp of Power. ANonyMmous. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $3.00. 

After finishing this volume, it might be well to reconsider the 
tessera on the title page, “ My son, you will be surprised with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.” The truth about world- 
government, on the contrary, seems to be that there is far too much 
of “the wisdom of the serpent” and a woeful lack of “the gentle- 
ness of the dove.” As it is outlined in this book, world-policy is 
an amazing network of intrigue, in which statemen have but two 
objectives, their personal ambitions and the supremacy of their 
nation. Most of the prominent European figures, especially of 
France and England, appear in these pages, but few remain un- 
scathed. The scope of the book seems to be a study of the Great 
War with its aftermath, the Treaty of Versailles, viewed not as 
mere historical events but from the perspective of the leading char- 
acters. The conduct of the war, for example, is judged principally 
from the personal abilities and political reactions of the leading 
generals. The policies of the nations since the war, both at 
Versailles and in the enforcement of the Treaty, are viewed 
through the character traits and motives of the principal actors. 
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By writing anonymously, the author of such a book as this, while 
he can speak more frankly of others, cannot be prejudged in regard 
to his own political bias. One cannot say whether the book is 
by an English or a French author; but it is quite clear that its pur- 
pose is to present the French aspect of the problems which have 
arisen since the signing of the Versailles Treaty, and that it is an 
appeal to British public opinion to safeguard the interests of their 
late Ally. Whoever the author may be, he writes as one knowing, 
and has evidently made good use of his diplomatic office to analyze, 
mostly to their disadvantage, the aims and ambit:ons of the present- 
day rulers of the world. BX. T. 





Health and Happiness, By Rev. Francis J. Dore, S.J., Pu.D., 
M.D. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 

In this admirable book, Father Dore has met and satisfied a 
long-felt want, that of a book on hygiene which is built up on 
reasonable and religious grounds. For most books on this and kin- 
dred subjects are materialistic and sooner or later get back to an 
animal ancestor of man. The preface of the book well defines 
its scope: “There have been many textbooks written on the in- 
teresting subject of hygiene, but most of them emphasize so 
strongly the acquirement of health as the chief aim of life, with- 
out which happiness is impossible, that they tend to make the 
youthful readers too material and to cause them to lose sight of 
the much more weighty spiritual interests of mankind. This 
book was written to try to indicate the close interweaving of 
science and religion, and to show how an unbiased study of the 
former naturally trains the mind in the knowledge and love of 
our First and Last End.” 

The reader will be quite convinced on perusing the book that 
Father Dore, being both doctor and theologian, has admirably 
fulfilled the task he set himself. Failing in no way to emphasize 
the need of exact bodily care that we may have “a sound mind in 
a sound body,” the author leads the reader gently but firmly on 
to a fuller and deeper appreciation of the Builder of this won- 
derful body of ours and of our consequent duties towards Him. 
The book is well printed and illustrated in a way to elicit atten- 
tion and afford instruction. All teachers in Catholic schools 
should see that Father Dore’s book be adopted in classes where 
hygiene and physiology are taught. F. P. LeB. 





The Negro in Our History. By Carter Gopwin Woopson, 
Ph.D. Washington: The Associated Publishers. $2.00. 

This volume, though intended as a textbook for colored students, 
might well be recommended to the consideration of more mature 
readers. The book itself is a mere statement of history, but it 
clearly indicates the tendencies and aspirations of the advanced 
Negro leaders of the present day, and as such is a warning that 
the nation must seriously reflect on what the English are pleased 
to call our “blind spot.” Even the most sympathetic reader will 
be impressed by the author’s implications that the Negro, for 
example, is not inferior as a race to the Caucasian, but that his 
backward development is due largely to centuries of oppression. 
Segregation, therefore, and the prohibitions against miscegenation 
are in his opinion, nothing more than matters of prejudice and 
expediency. With the spread of such views, it is quite clear that 
the problem of the educated Negro of the future is not less seri- 
ous than was that of the slave and illiterate Negro of the past. 

In his historical treatment, the author in a scholarly way traces 
the origin of the race in Africa, its enslavement by European 
traders, and its settlement in the new world. He presupposes the 
knowledge of the great events of American history, and discusses 
them from the standpoint of their relation with Negro develop- 
ment or retardation. That the book is frankly partisan may well 
be pardoned, for its purpose is to instil race pride and conscious- 
ness in the colored people. For that reason, it rightly expands 
the story of Negro achievements and glorifies those who have 
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helped the race, but at the same time minimizes the excesses and 
faults that have been attributed to it. The author’s judgments 
of the past are, in general, sane and moderate. But it is signifi- 
cant that the only bitterness he displays, is in the concluding chap- 
ters, when he complains, with justice perhaps, of the discrimina- 
tion against the Negro soldier in the Great War, and of the 
present-day persecutions which are driving the naturally conser- 
vative race into the ranks of the radicals. F.X.T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Caughnawage.—A sketch has appeared by E. J. Devine, S.J. 
“ Historic Caughnawaga” (Messenger Press, Montreal), of the 
old mission founded by the Jesuits in the seventeenth century. 
The book’s first chapters, which tell the story of the first 200 
years of the mission, will be of invaluable help to students of 
American history, though some might desire more frequent refer- 
ence to sources. The last two chapters, treating of the nineteenth 
century and later will interest the general reader and give him 
an timate knowledge of the results in refinement and morality 
that have crowned the missionary efforts of so many years. The 
pathetic story of Father Casot, the burning zeal of Father Mar- 
coux and the meddlesomeness of Eleazar Williams are but ex- 
amples of the many sidelights upon American history that Catholic 
teachers may derive from the author’s book to help them to sup- 
ply what textbooks have for decades studiously omitted, incidents 
that bring out in just and bold relief the fierce struggle of Cath- 
olic missionaries in civilizing and educating the Indians of our 
continent. 





Early Babylon. —“ Historical Fragments” (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum), by Leon Legrain, is a col- 
lection of Sumerian and Akkadian documents forming Volume 
XIII of the Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Mu- 
seum. Though varied in character, the documents are mostly of 
historical import, some of them notably so. In his interesting 
introduction, the editor concludes that “The main enlightening 
fact is that we gain a sure footing for more than two thousand 
years of history before the foundation of the first Babylonian Em- 
pire, the Empire of Hammurabi, when Abraham was a citizen of 
Ur in Chalddea, a fact that brings the early Babylonians to the 
level of, if not before, the Egyptian chronology.” The introduc- 
tion is followed by a tentative tabulation of the Nippur chronol- 
ogy in general, and itself contains an interesting discussion of 
the probable value of the units of time which appear in such sur- 
prising figures in the early chronologies. The editor appends his 
own map of the territory covered, and accompanies each docu- 
ment with a brief commentary, in which he is sometimes terse at 
just the least expense to clearness. 





Cancer. —“ New Growths and Cancer” (Harvard University 
Press), by Simeon Bart Wohlbach, is one of a series of the 
“Harvard Health Talks.” The author has attempted to give in 
a brief space an epitome of our knowledge of cancer. The 
object is a very worthy one, but fraught with many difficulties, 
chiefly due to the fact that the question of causation is still abso- 
lutely unsettled. He discusses first the unit of structure, the 
cell in whose tiny precincts the mystery of cancer-formation lies. 
In his “General Statements,” which follow, the author empha- 
sizes the interesting fact that tumor-cells always arise from pre- 
existing body-cells, but that while the tumor-cell may be pat- 
terned morphologically after the cell of normal type, it has lost 
its capacity of orderly growth and assumed another in which 
wild, disorderly multiplication is its chief characteristic with a 
simultaneous lack or loss of functional differentiation. In the 
chapter on “Causation, Tumor Research and Theories” the 
author discusses briefly the main ideas now prevalent among 
medical men concerning this obscure department of pathology, 
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stressing the accepted views that cancer is not hereditary and 
that it is definitely associated with chronic local irritation. Upon 
tins last act rests the idea of prevention. The subjects of “ Treat- 
ment, Prophylaxis and Statistics” are given separate brief treat- 
ment. In a final word the author gives some good advice to the 
prospective patient as to the selection of a proper adviser, namely, 
the intelligent physician upon whom the responsibility for treat- 
ment rests. The booklet will interest the general reader and will 
neither frighten nor weary him. 





Papini’s Essays. —Before Giovanni Papini, the Italian pub- 
licist, was converted to Catholicism last year by reading in the 
Gospels of Our Divine Lord’s life, he was widely known as a 
“slashing” literary critic who seemed to recognize no authority 
higher than his own and who had a head filled with all kinds of 
social, philosophical and religious errors. Under the title “ Four 
and Twenty Minds” (Crowell), Ernest Hatch Wilkins has now 
selected and translated two dozen of Papini’s literary essays writ- 
ten prior to 1918. They range from Dante, Da Vinci, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare and Calderon to Hegel, Nietzsche, Whitman, Croce 
and Maeterlinck, but they cannot be said to throw much fresh 
light for American readers on the genius or vagaries of those 
men. The author’s admiration for the crazy Nietzsche is par- 
ticularly extravagant. In the concluding paper, which is modestly 
written about himself, Papini boasts that “ He is the ugliest man in 
Italy,” and to confirm his opinion the author’s portrait is used 
as the book’s frontispiece. But doctors, no doubt, will disagree. 





Business Books'—In a volume entitled “ Sharing Profits with 
Employes” (Pitman & Sons, New York, $4.00), by James A. 
Bowie, M.A., the author, Lecturer on Economics, College of 
Technology, Manchester, England, discusses the question of 
sharing profits with employes. Mr. Bowie says that every in- 
dustrial innovation must justify itself on one of two grounds: 
either it must improve social relationships or promote the effi- 
ciency of production, and he maintains that cash profit sharing 
does not justify itself on either of these grounds. The only 
means of promoting industrial integration by improving the 
status of the wage-earner is, according to Mr. Bowie, contributory 
copartnership. This implies appreciation, permits of real control, 
and offers labor a vital investment, while tending to obliterate 
the distinction between owner and worker. The book is an up- 
to-date study of the labor problem.——*“ Business Forms and 
Customs for Everyday Use” (The John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia), by L. H. Cadwallader, A.B., Ph.D., is a textbook for 
commercial high schools, but will be found extremely tseful for 
everyone who has to attend to his or her own business. It puts 
in simple form serviceable information about accounts, banking, 
notes and drafts, insurance, property, taxation, transportation, the 
mail, etc., things about which the average individual has rather 
hazy ideas. It will be found a handy reference book——‘“A 
Scientific Course in Typewriting” (Allyn & Bacon, $1.00), by 
Ollie Depew, does not differ materially from many others on 





the market. It follows the word-and-sentence method. The 
passages used for exercise are well selected. 
Varia.—“Mr. William Shakespeare” (Yale University 


Press), by Henrietta C. Bartlett, is a work in which the author 
has enlarged upon the catalogue which she compiled in con- 
nection with the Shakespeareana exhibited at the New York 
Public Library in 1916. It includes editions of Shakespeare 
published before 1709, a complete list of spurious works at- 
tributed to him and the adaptations of his plays that appeared 
before 1762, books that he may have consulted as sources and 
allusions to him that appeared between 1592 and 1623. The 
book has made all students of Shakespeare debtors to its 
industrious and able compiler. 
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A dozen or more teachers of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, realizing the great need of such a manual, 
have prepared a useful little book of “Everyday Manners for 
American Boys and Girls ” (Macmillan). Arranging under the 
four sections, “At Home,” “In School,” “In Public Places” 
and “In Business” the rules of politeness, tact and thought- 
fulness that should characterize the conduct of lads and las- 
sies, who have reason to consider themselves highly civilized, 
the authors administer in a sprightly, chatty way the counsels 
and admonitions young people require who aim to be ladies and 
gentlemen. There are a number of good silhouettes as illustrations. 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s four-act drama “Franklin” 
(Holt) offers an interesting and life-like portrait of the great 
American patriot. He is introduced in the first act as a young 
printer from Boston seeking employment from Keimer in 
Philadelphia. The second act shows him experimenting with 
electricity and starting on his upward career, and the two re- 
maining acts, which take place twenty years later, represent 
Dr. Franklin shrewdly and devotedly serving his country as 
a statesman in Philadelphia and a diplomatist in Paris. The 
winsome Deborah Read, Ben’s sweetheart, supplies the play’s 
romantic element and the other characters are well drawn. 





Pamphlets.—Father Lucian Johnson has ready an excellent 
pamphlet on “ Freemasonry” (International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, $.05), which those desiring to learn the truth 
about that powerful sect should read. The author goes to the 
Masons’ own authoritative works for his facts and he shows why 
the Church must oppose Freemasonry. Several recent C. T. A. 
booklets are Father Jarrett’s informing sketch of “ The Church of 
England in 1922,” Father Mangan’s treatise on the Scriptural proof 
of “The Real Presence,” a revised edition of the late Father 
Morris’s “Canturbury, a Guide for Catholics” and a Tyburn 
Convent Nun’s “ Trumpeter’s Rock,” a story of priest-hunting days 
in England. “Why Catholics Oppose Divorce” is clearly and 
succinctly answered in an anonymous pamphlet published by the 
Westminster Catholic Federation, London. 





The Reward of Rectitude.—One of the highly moral poems in 
Mr. Belloc’s “Cautionary Tales for Children” (Knopf, $1.50), 
is called “Charles Augustus Fortescue” and runs: 


The nicest child I ever knew 

Was Charles Augustus Fortescue, 

He never lost his cap, or tore, 

His stockings or his pinafore: 

In eating Bread he made no Crumbs, 
He was extremely fond of sums, 
To which, however, he preferred 
The Parsing of a Latin Word— 

He sought, when it was in his power, 
For information twice an hour, 

And as for finding Mutton-Fat 
Unappetizing, far from that! 

He often, at his Father’s Board, 
Would beg them, of his own accord, 
To give him, if they did not mind, 
The Greasiest Morsels they could find— 
His later years did not belie 

The Promise of his Infancy 

In Public Life he always tried 

To take a judgment Broad and Wide; 
In Private, none was more than he 
Renowned for quiet courtesy. 

He rose at once in his Career, 

And long before his Fortieth Year 
Had wedded Fifi, Only Child 

Of Bunyan, First Lord Alberfyde, 
He thus became immensely Rich, 
And built the Splendid Mansion which 
Is called “ The Cedars, Muswell Hill,” 
Where he resides in Affluence still 
To show what Everybody might 
Become by Simply Doing Right. 
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Sociology 


Catholic Tuberculosis Sanitariums 

HERE in the United States are the Catholic charit- 

able sanatoriums for the treatment of tuberculosis ? 
Have you ever been confronted by this question? Are 
you prepared to answer it now that it is put before you? 
A Catholic young man or woman is overcome by a physical 
breakdown, accompanied by general weakness and high 
fever; or perhaps the condition makes itself first known 
by a large, severe hemorrhage from the lungs. Usually, 
in addition there is a marked loss of weight, loss of ap- 
petite, night sweats, and constant cough, sometimes dry 
and hacking or accompanied by profuse expectoration of 
purulent material. The patient is diagnosed by his 
family physician as having tuberculosis. Where shall he 
go to receive the proper care and treatment? You did not 
think of this before? Of course not, but how many 
Catholic men and women who have been, and those who 
are now, victims of this dread disease, this sweeping 
scourge often spoken of as the “ White Plague,” have 
lamented over this sorrowful situation? - 

No one can say that the Catholics are not doing their 
utmost to help those in need. With their numerous and 
excellently equipped hospitals they are exerting their un- 
yielding effort to alleviate pain and suffering among those 
who cannot afford to care for themselves. Almost every 
fair-sized city has one or more Catholic hospitals where 
a number of beds are given over, free from all charges, 
to those unfortunate people who cannot pay for medical 
services or hospital care. In many cities the Catholic 
hospitals are looked up to as the example of standardized 
institutions in which both medical staffs and hospital 
equipment are unexcelled. The nurses in these hospital 
training-schools are but a small part of the personnel; 
there are the nuns, those serene souls, who have relin- 
quished all desire of worldly pleasures or gain and have 
dedicated themselves to a life of service; who worship 
God by waiting upon His children; who give until they 
can give no more. Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, 
there is no discrimination. 

But where are the Catholic tuberculosis sanatoriums for 
the indigent poor? Within the last three decades, due to 
the installation of uniform, standardized sanatorium meth- 
ods of treatment, the improvement of personnel as well as 
community hygiene, the widespread propaganda for bet- 
ter health, lectures and crusades against improper sanita- 
tion, this dreadful disease has been reduced fully one-half. 
Even so this malady is responsible for one-ninth of all 
deaths each year in the United States. Yet tuberculosis 
is, indeed, according to the best authorities, a curable 
disease to the extent of 86 per cent, if recognized during 
the incipient stage and treated according to the recognized 
sanatorium methods. 

Beyond all doubt, the sanatorium is the only place for 
the person suffering from tuberculoiss. The treatment 
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consists of absolute rest as far as is possible; pure, nourish- 
ing food and lots of it, and plenty of fresh air. Climate 
is now rated as of secondary importance, but neverthe- 
less, of considerable value. Last but not least is the mental 
attitude of the patient. If a patient is incapable of leav- 
ing home for a sanatorium without overcoming his wor- 
ries, then he had better be kept at home. Worry absent, 
the organized and substantially established methods and 
regulated care which a sanatorium offers are a paramount 
issue in bringing about a cure. 

A hasty review of the field will show what others are 
doing. Denominational and fraternal organizations are 
well represented in their support of this type of institu- 
tion. Among the fraternal orders may be mentioned the 
Modern Woodmen of America Sanatorium at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and the Workingmen’s Circle Sana- 
torium at Liberty, New York. These and other institu- 
tions of similar orders are charitable, but their doors are 
open only to members of their respective lodges. The 
Independent Order of Bnai Brith, the National Jewish 
organization, undoubtedly leads in this field. Through 
the backing and persistent toil of this fraternal order with 
its membership of some 50,000 throughout the United 
States, there are now three large sanatoriums which 
compare with some of the very best in the country. Den- 
ver, Colorado, has two: the Jewish Consumptive Relief 
Society and the National Jewish Hospital for Con- 
sumptives. The third is the Jewish Consumptive Relief 
Association located at Duarty, California, about twenty 
miles out of Los Angeles, and now a fourth sanatorium is 
being planned to be located at Asheville, North Carolina. 

These Jewish sanatoriums are entirely charitable. This 
is the most outstanding factor in maintaining a favorable 
mental attitude, “peace of mind,” among all patients. 
This desirable turn of mind often cannot be registered 
in high-priced or in semi-charitable institutions where 
patients receive better treatment according to the amount 
of money paid each week. What effect does this have 
upon the patient who pays the lowest rate or who is a 
charge to the good graces of charity? 

Some beds are given over to non-Jewish patients. At 
the National Jewish Hospital in Denver, about 20 per 
cent. of the beds are allowed to non-Jews, a number of 
whom are Catholics. All patients are treated on the same 
basis, and made to feel at home. There is not even a 
semblance of discrimination, and this fact can be fully cor- 
roborated by the members of the non-Jewish element. 
The Bnai Brith is indeed the mainstay of these sana- 
toriums, but the bulk of support is supplied by funds ob- 
tained through popular subscription. 

Now, how about an entirely charitable sanatorium for 
tuberculosis, originated and supported by Catholics, for 
Catholics as well as for others who may be unfortunate 
enough to be suffering from tuberculosis? “The Na- 
tional Catholic Sanatorium for Tuberculosis: ” no institu- 
tion could house a worthier cause. 
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Page the Knights of Columbus! Where are the other 
innumerable Catholic societies to look into this matter? 
There is an inestimable sense of pride in having a sana- 
torium of your own, an institution to which you can look 
with a truly justifiable feeling of elation as an achieve- 
ment in behalf of suffering humanity. Every Catholic 
in such an institution would be in the midst of familiar 
surroundings which are strongly conducive to his mental 
satisfaction; and this phase of the treatment as a factor 
toward effecting a cure should not be underestimated. 
The Catholic air of serenity predominating throughout the 
atmosphere, the silent, conscientious movements of the 
Sisters in accommodating and soothing the disease-strick- 
en, and encouraging them to keep up the protracted and 
often discouraging fight against this strongest of all 
death-dealing diseases would be factors of incalculable 
value. 

We hear of Catholic hospitals, schools, universities. 
There are benefits and aids maintained by the Catho- 
lics which are by far too numerous to mention here. 
But the sanatorium for the poor, destitute consumptive ? 
Where is it? We must bring this subject before our 
societies, and push the matter until we get action! No 
worthy cause can be more deserving of our unlimited 
time and efforts. Work, untiring and relentless will 
bring the day when we can smile with satisfaction and 
be able to point to something real and tangible when con- 
fronted by the question: “ Where are the Catholic tuber- 


culosis sanatoriums for the destitute poor?” 
S. J. Hurwirrt, M.D. 


Education 
Monkey to Man! 


N the Dearborn Independent for August 5, 1922, there 
is an interesting symposium on the Origin of Man. 
Fourteen professors of zoology, biology, geology, botany, 
psychology and theology, and the presidents and chan- 
cellors of various State and denominational colleges and 
universities, in scattered parts of the country, were in- 
vited to reply to the following five questions: 
1. As far as you have observed, do reputable scientific in- 


vestigators hold that evolution postulates the ascent of man from 
the ape (the sense in which “evolution” is commonly conceived 
by the people) ? 

2. Did Darwin ever teach that, or did he merely advance it 
as a speculative hypothesis? 

3. Has not post-Darwinian scientific research greatly modified 
the earliest Darwinian tendencies? 

4. Has science ever found sufficient ground to declare that one 
species has become another species? Have not most of the ad- 
vances in knowledge been made in the region of development of 
species within their natural limitations? 

5. Are not Mr. Bryan and the clergy who are opposing him 
both wrong in so far as they confine their discussion to the 


Darwinism of thirty years ago? 


To the first query, eleven of the fourteen professors 
replied that no eminent scientist now holds that evolution 
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postulates the ascent of man from an ape. To the sec- 
ond question, all were unanimous in their replies that re- 
cent scientific research had greatly modified, if not dis- 
credited, Darwinism. To the fourth query, six of the 
professors declared for, and six declared against the 
mutation of species, two of the professors remaining 
doubtful about the matter. The answers to the fifth ques- 
tion were so vague and complicated that it is impossible 
to place them in any satisfactory category; nor is it im- 
portant to do so. 

The answers to the second question are what particu- 
larly concern us, and they form the subject of this article. 
To the inquiry “ Did Darwin ever teach that; or, did he 
merly advance it as a speculative hypothesis? ten of 
the professors replied quite emphatically that Darwin 
never taught it, but on the contrary he put it forward 
merely as an hypothesis. Two of the professors were in 
doubt about it, and two maintained that he did actually 
teach it. Of the latter, one says it is his opinion that 
Darwin taught that man and the apes had a very remote 
common ancestor, while one alone, sure of his ground, 
states that Darwin did most certainly teach it, and he 
quotes book and page to substantiate his assertion. That 
one is a Catholic priest, Rev. Dr. George Barry O’Toole, 
of St. Vincent’s College, Beatty, Pennsylvania. 

All of these replies are given verbatim in the Dearborn 
Independent, and they furnish ground for the serious con- 
sideration of all those who are interested in higher educa- 
tion. They indicate that with the single exception of Dr. 
O’Toole, not one of the professors consulted seems to 
have read Darwin’s “ Descent of Man.” This lack of 
first-hand knowledge on their part, however, instead of 
making them humble and hesitating, appears to have had 
the reverse effect. In direct proportion to the absence 
of data upon which to formulate a conclusion, is their 
headlong plunge into the realms of dogmatic affirmation. 
Ten of the supposed great scientific luminaries of the 
country assert that Darwin put forth his doctrine of the 
ascent of man from the ape as a mere hypothesis. To 
this Dr. O’Toole replies, denying any thought of an 
hypothesis in Darwin’s mind, and he quotes Darwin’s 
own very words in proof: 

The Simiadae then branched off into two great stems, the 
New World and the Old World Monkeys; and from the latter, 
at a remote period Man, the wonder and the glory of the uni- 


verse proceeded. (Darwin, “Descent of Man,” 2nd _ edition, 
chapter VI, pages 220, 221.) 


Put candidly, and in undiplomatic language, some pro- 
fessors in State and secular universities in this country do 
not appear to know what they are talking about. This 
symposium proves it; it shows that so called great 
scientists and educational experts and the heads of promi- 
nent universities do not shrink from brazenly assuming 
position of intellectual eminence, and deliberately put 
themselves forward as supreme. authorities on an impor- 
tant scientific subject, even though they have not read 
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the work of the great high priest of that subject, Darwin! 
Yet in spite of this confessed ignorance, they calmly and 
with the utmost assurance state with emphasis that Darwin 
teaches something as a mere hypothesis, when Darwin 
himself unhesitatingly puts it forward as a fact, as the 
citation noted by Dr. O’Toole amply verifies. 

This throws a new light on the mental calibre of the 
professors, who, posing as scientists, are so lacking in the 
scientific method that they quote an author without having 
read what the author says, and it adds one more to the 
already long list of amazing revelations of the unscientific 
methods pursued by these so called intellectual leaders in 
America, enshrined in the great State and secular seats 
of learning. Yet Catholics, who hanker after the flesh 
pots of Egypt, and who are willing to sell their eternal 
birthright for a veneer of pagan culture, still continue to 
send their children to these imaginary centers of solid 
learning, where charlatanism, instead of being outlawed, 


is enthroned on a pedestal. 
(oe 


Note and Comment 


The High Finance 
of Bigotry 
EFERRING in the Providence Visitor to the recently 
spawned Evangelical Protestant Society for the pro- 
motion of anti-Catholic bigotry, the Rev. John F. Sulli- 
van correctly lays stress upon the ultimate reason for 
much of this propaganda when he says: 


The Protestant, a magazine published in Washington, “ repre- 
sents this Society,” and the publisher of the Protestant is a cer- 
tain Judge Gilbert O. Nations, who was for several years con- 
nected with the malodorous Menace. That publication was un- 
doubtedly profitable, for it had a large circulation. 
The present venture should bring in even more satisfactory re- 
turns, since an essential condition for membership in the new 
society is the payment of $2.50 per year—not so high as to keep 
members out, nor so low that it will not give a very comfortable 
income to its promoters. If among the Protestant part of our 
population a membership of 1,000,000 is obtained—and we have 
more bigots than that unfortunately—then $2,500,000 per year will 
keep the wolf from the doors of Judge Nations and his con- 
fréres. 


The Ku Klux Klan, as has been sufficiently shown, is 
an equally successful venture to draw “easy money” 
from gullible men. A new field of high finance has thus 
been created and we have promoters of fictitious oil-wells, 
promoters of worthless stock and promoters of bigotry. 





Convention of 
Central Society 


HE sixty-sixth national convention of the Catholic 
Central Society took place at Detroit last week. 
The organization now embraces eighteen State Leagues 
with 1,200 affiliated societies. In his message to the dele- 
gates President Charles Korz pointed out the support 
given by the Central Society during the past year to do- 
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mestic and foreign missions and to the European relief 
work. In the social field, “not only has the Central 
Society placed before the public its own social program 
of Christian Solidarism, but wherever opportunity offered 
it protected labor legislation and protested against in- 
jurious decrees or the weakening of good laws.” Its 
Catholic Women’s Union is recognized as having been 
particularly active and in many respects has given an 
example to the men. But the main question under dis- 
cussion was the promotion of the $250,000 Endowment 
Fund which is to make possible the unhampered opera- 
tion of the Society’s Central Bureau. This institution is 
the very heart of the organization. To it the Society 
owes its social usefulness and energy. The work accom- 
plished by it has been astonishingly effective. Through 
the constant and free distribution of its carefully prepared 
and valuable bulletins to the Catholic press the Central 
Bureau has become a source of strength and inspiration 
to the entire country. The fund required by it is ridicu- 
lously small, if we consider similar endowments for other 
purposes, and there should consequently be no delay in 
meeting its modest demands fully and superabundantly. 
According to custom the convention was followed by a 
social study course conducted at Detroit University, with 
a staff of lecturers from various parts of the country. In 
view of the present danger of undue centralization the 
Rev. Rector of the Pontifical College Josephinum, Dr. 
Joseph Och, was wisely chosen to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on the general subjects of sovereignty, State power, 
State law and right, and on the Constitution of the United 
States. Dr. A. J. Muench, familiar to the readers of 
AMERICA, and recently returned from Europe, lectured on 
the condition of European labor and its activities, while 
the question of the sterilization of the feeble-minded and 
criminals was discussed by Dr. Joseph F. Goeke. These 
subjects illustrate the practical nature of the study courses 
held by the Central Bureau of the Central Society. 





A New League 
of Nations 


HE utterly materialistic League of Nations would be 

greatly improved if it were imbued with some of 
the fine spirituality of an international association, lately 
established in Austria—‘‘ The Eucharistic League of Na- 
tions in the Holy Ghost.” The circular of the organiza- 
tion rightly declares that, “ No external power, no science, 
no diplomacy is capable of reconciling the nations and of 
creating a new order of things. For this an internal trans- 
formation is needed.” For the purpose of combating the 
many international associations inimical to the Church, 
this new world-wide religious union would join all Cath- 
olics by supernatural bonds and make them vividly con- 
scious of their spiritual homogeneity. It would try, by 
prayer, to hasten the return to the true Church of the 
various sects, and to further the spread of the Faith 
among non-Christian peoples. Thus would be had a union 
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of nations in the truest sense of the word, the perfect 
unity and formation of the mystical body of Christ, His 
Hoiy Church. To gain this end, the League recommends 
as its principal means the Eucharist—the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and Holy Communion. All the members bind them- 
selves to offer-up Mass or to receive Communion, with 
Christ and through Christ, for the great needs of the 
Church, and “ to let the separated brethren and the poor 
pagans participate in the superabundance of our Euchar- 
istic table.” 





Reflections of a Board of 

Library Commissioners 
HE library commissioners of the Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, in their fifty-first annual report, make 
an interesting reflection upon the character of the volumes 
which disappeared, or more plainly, were stolen from the 
Library’s Rental Collection during the past year. They 

say: 

The losses from the Rental Collection are much higher than 
from any other class of books in the Library. There seems to 
go with the reading of certain classes of modern fiction an extra 
moral hazard. Or perhaps one might better say that the type of 
mind that revels in a certain class of books is the type that lives 
on a different moral plain from the type reading another class. 
It would be a valuable study to be able to determine what rela- 
tion, if any, exists between the readers of different authors in the 
Rental Collection. For example, does the average person who 
reads Bertha M. Sinclair have less conscience about stealing— 
this is a rash, but nevertheless the only proper word that applies— 
a book by his favorite author than the reader, say of “Main 
Street?” To be able to apprehend the persons responsible for 
improperly taking one hundred rental books would afford the 
opportunity for a most interesting and valuable study in psychology 
and morals. 

The authors whose books were most likely to be taken 
without leave were all writers of adventure, detective or 
Western stories. Especially prominent among them were 
the names of Bertha M. Sinclair (B. M. Bower), John 
Fox, Edward Phillips Oppenheimer, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, Zane Grey and Arthur S. Ward. 





Suger’s 
Centenary 
HE Indsa Catholic Herald, whose letters from Europe 
are remarkably well done, describes in a recent is- 
sue, the celebration, held at St. Denis, the Royal Basilica 
of France, last June, of the eighth centenary of Suger. 
The correspondent writes: 


He was a Benedictine monk who from his abbey of St. Denis 
governed France and proved himself a great son of both Church 
and State. England has his prototype in Thomas Becket. 
He proved himself prudent, just and moderate, and in re- 
ligion he was an ascetic, very pious and with a great zeal for 
the beauty of the liturgy and the service of the Church. Under 
both Louis VI and Louis VII he proved himself a remarkable 
statesman. In the reign of the first he undertook several impor- 
tant diplomatic missions, while during the absence of the latter 
at the Crusades he governed France with perfect firmness, but 
so wisely and benignly that the King declared him to be the 
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father of his country. From his policy comes the attachment of 
France to the Holy See, only broken in modern times, and the 
political solidarity of France which endures to this day. Long 
before revolutions and strikes he showed how loyalty to the King 
could go hand in hand with love of the people, for it was on his 
advice that Louis le Gros emancipated the Communes. Those 
who would wish to know more of him and of what Catholic 
churchmen have done for the State should turn to the monu- 
mental history designed and written by Mgr. Baudrillart, Rector 
of the Catholic University. Solemn High Mass was sung in the 
Royal Basilica by the Abbot of St. Wandril, assisted by two 
Benedictine monks. 


If the Catholics of modern France can keep before 
their countrymen the high example of such medieval 
worthies as Suger, perhaps the relations between France 
and the Holy See would be freer from unpleasantness. 





Revelations from a Parish 
Visitor’s Diary 

E give here some data from the note book of one 

of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, en- 

gaged as parish visitor. The facts cited constitute but a 

section of the cases quoted from the Sister’s diary in the 

last Annual Review of the Missionary Helpers, and are 

gathered, as can be seen, from a very small section of a 

single parish. Moreover, they deal merely with one phase 

of her investigations, that concerning adults away from 

the Sacraments, without touching upon such data, for 

instance, as the number of unbaptized babies and children. 

On on single street then, call it Green Street, from number 

651 to 405, the visitor noted the following sixteen cases 
of abstention of adults from the Sacraments: 


No. 641. Mrs. G. has not been for fifteen years, promised to go 
when she has time. 

No. 639. Fourteen-year-old boy, a year or more. 

No. 526. Eighteen-year-old boy away five years, nice young chap, 
promised to go. 

No. 519. Fourteen years old, away eight months. Promised to go. 

No. 518. Boy, fifteen years old, away two years. Friendly people. 

No. 516. Boy, fourteen years old, away for several years. 

No. 510. Man away thirty-six years. His son away five years. 

No. 510. Young man away a long time. 

No. 510. Boy, eighteen years old, away two years. 

No. 510. Young man away long time. 

No. 427. Woman away (?) years. 

No. 418. Three young boys away a year or more. 

No. 416. Boy, sixteen years old, away three years. 

No. 416. Young woman, never received Sacraments since com- 
ing to the country four years ago. Says mother will 
not allow her to go. 

No. 415. Woman away ten years. 

No. 405. Mother away thirty-six years. Entire family indiffer- 


ent. Girl thirteen, away one year, is sick; older 
brother never received First Communion. 

Let us hope that this is an extreme instance, but it 
sufficiently illustrates the need of competent parish visit- 
ors and of zealously following up their carefully made 
investigations. There is no other way of bringing back 
to the Fold the strayed and wandering sheep, whom the 
Good Shepherd was willing to seek with bleeding feet, 
than by going out to find and rescue them. 









































































